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PART I. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


ArT. I.—On the mode of Constructing Tabby Buildings, 
and the propriety of improving our plantations in a per- 
manent manner; by 'THOMAS SPALDING. 


Dear Sir,—I transmit a small book in French, upon the 
construction of houses of ‘Terre or Pisé,” from which, 
from time to time, [ think you may advantageously extract 
for your work, I have myself long been convinced, that 
no man who cultivates his own land, should erect upon it 
wooden or temporary buildings. In the end, and that no very 
distant one, they cost more than stone, where it is conve- 
nient, or tabby, where shells are favourable, or than build- 
ings of compressed earth any where. 

One of these three materials offer themselves to the builder 
in every part of our country, and two of them can be erect- 
ed without the intervention of more mechanic art than is 
necessary for the construction of a log house. 

This little ‘book informs us that a single province in 
France has enjoyed the advantages, and been beautified by 
houses of this material for centuries, without adjacent pro- 
vinces following the example. This would surprise us, if 
we had not, upon a thousand other occasions, been compel- 
led to observe the reluctance that is felt by men in adopting 
any thing that is new. Nor is it more astonishing that the 
French should have been slow in adopting Pisé buildings 
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from the province of the Lyonnois, than that the people of 
the Eastern districts of Georgia and Carolina, should have 
so slowly adopted Tabby buildings, from the many remains 
of these buildings left by General Oglethorpe. 

The town of Frederica was in great part made up of 
Tabby buildings, many remains of which are still standing ; 
and while the wooden buildings have been burnt or rotted 
down, and the bricks been carried off or wasted away, are 
as entire and imperishable as they would have been of gra- 
nite or of marble. 

I was born in the old town of Frederica, in one of these 
Tabby houses; [ had seen time destroy every thing but them; 
I had seen them even sawed up into blocks, like a mass of 
living stone; and of such blocks, carried from Frederica, 
are the three first stories of the light-house at St. Simon’s 
built. The coating or plaster, which covered these houses, 
having fallen off, the walls exhibited the manner in which 
they were constructed, as well as the materials, so distinctly, 
that there was no difficulty in following the example; and 
the mode is certainly better and more simple than the one de- 
scribed in the French work. General Oglethorpe, doubtless, 
borrowed this mode of building from his neighbours, the 
Spaniards, but adapted it to the means he had in this coun- 
try. 

‘Our tall timber trees give us long plank, and instead, 
therefore, of confining our operations to twelve feet in length, 
we construct at once a range of boxes to go all round our 
intended building—as thus— 
including even the partitions. Spa- |—j3 | 








ces for doors and windows, are left 
by simply dropping in cross boards =|4 
between the outer planks, wherever | 
they may be required ; so as to leave space enough between 
them for doors or windows, as marked 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The boxes are taken to pieces in a few minutes, at every 
round of a foot, and are again put together in little more 
time, because they are kept together and preserved at a pro- 
per distance by two means only. First, at the bottom are, 
at every three feet, round pins with double heads, as thus, 
Gibeweee the larger head is on the outer side. 

The planks only require to be put together at the end, 
by joining into each other like a dovetail, where an iron rod 
keeps them together; the pins are then inserted, and as the 
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boxes descend one inch over the last round of Tabby, the 
pins keep them together at the bottom, and at the top of the 
boxes, flat pieces at the same distance from each other, and 
slightly dovetailed, keep the boxes from spreading— in this 
way— 

From the causes assigned above, the first house of any 
magnitude, I erected twenty odd years ago, | built of Tab- 
by, and in this way. I was myself, I must acknowledge, 
astonished at the facility of the work, and the small expen- 
diture of labour that was required; a massy building grew 
up under the labour of six black men and two boys, and 
mules, in a few months. They collected their own shells, 
burnt their own lime, mixed their mortar, consisting of 
equal parts of oyster shells, lime and sand, removed and 
filled their boxes—all the art that was necessary was to 
know the use of the plammet and the level, to keep the walls 
strait and perpendicular. 

The process of our labour between March and July, 
(when only, such work should be carried on,) was to be two 
days in the week employed in collecting shells and build- 
ing lime kilns, and four other days in the week in finishing 
two rounds, or two feet of walls, partitions and all. My 
black boys always, while engaged in this work, gained Sa- 
turday; their task was to mix and place in the boxes, pro- 
perly rammed and leveled, thirty cubic feet to each of them; 
each produced me weekly one hundred and twenty cubic 
feet of wall, finding his own materials; which would have 
required even of Charleston brick to build, fifteen hundred 
and sixty, and which would have cost, | presume, to place 
in wall, finding lime and labour, not less than $15 per 
thousand, or $22 90 cts. for his week’s labour, which, at 
the utmost, could not be charged at more than $1 a day, or 
$6 a week. But this is not all, there is not one dollar of 
actual expenditure to the planter, for he neither buys bricks 
or hires masons to lay them. 

I send you on a plan of this, my first Tabby house, co- 
pied by a man that | employed to finish some of my wooden 
work; and although the hurricane of 1824 did some little 
injury, it does not materiaily differ from the existing ap- 
pearance of my house at Sapelo. You will see the roof is 
flat; tar and sand are the materials I depend upon for keep- 
ing my roof tight, and if there is a good base made of strong 
joisting, covered over with bricks or tile, repeated coatings 
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of tar and sand will make every thing tight, while it assists 
to preserve the wood that supports it. 

Now you may desire to know what the cost of this house 
has been, after charging a reasonable hire for my own ne- 
groes, and | reply to you $5000—while wooden houses 
of half the size have cost more, in my own neighbourhood. 
I would recommend then Tabby buildings to your readers, 
wherever shells can be procured for them, or what is quite 
equal, coarse gravel, if lime is cheap; nor is it necessary to 
employ more thau one bushel of good lime to four of sand 
aud gravel, or four of sand and shells. I have built some 
of the best Tabby I have ever built, of gravel, lime and 
sand. Aud these are the materials which Grey Jackson, 
late Consul General for Holland, at Mogadore, in Morocco, 
says the ‘i'abby of Spain and Morocco is constructed. Some 
buildings of which materials, are known to be thirteen cen- 
turies old. 

But where neither shells or gravel are procurable, clay, 
or the materials for Pisé, every where abound, and offer 
themselves at an expenditure of Jabour still less than even 
Tabby. 

But why do I call your attention to permanent buildings, 
at a time, too, when every thing in our unhappy country is 
retrogading ? because of all the comforts of life, the cheap- 
est are good houses, for utility and beauty are so combined 
with simplicity, that to be either comfortable, or good, or 
beautiful, they must be cheap in comparison. There is no 
philosophy more true than that which says, ‘‘ we plant, and 
we water because we have planted, and we love because we 
have planted and we have watered ;” or, in other words, 
we love every thing upon which we have laboured, either 
physically or mentally, but in proportion as we love the 
objects of our labour, we repine at seeing them decay; it is 
painful to see, at their very commencement, dissolution 
written upon them. And how few of us, when old, can say, 
this is the room in which I was born—this is the house in 
which my father dwelt. And yet until we can do this, one 
link, at least, cf that chain that binds us to our home, is 
wanting. But this is not all; this first step in our labours 
mixes itselfin our every future operation. Who would think 
of spreading permanent improvements around his wooden 
dweiling? If he has taste, his very taste itself recoils from 
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the incongruous mixture; and having once lent himself to 
temporary labours, he is condemned to temporary labours 
for life. 

And yet the most permanent things in nature, are among 
the cheapest; the barrow or tumulus of earth will stand 
the wear and tear of time through many centuries, and he 
that has thrown together a mound of earth, has probably 
erected the most imperishable monument of his labours that 
material things admit of. 

We all know this, and yet we draw no consequence from 
it, we continue to fence ourselves round in our country im- 
provements with wooden barriers, which offer no idea to the 
mind but bound, constraint, insecurity and decay. 

Every American who has visited Europe, has felt, must 
have felt, the wonderful difference that the view of England 
presents, to that of other countries on the continent. Why 
is this difference? Is it that nature is wilder or more beau- 
tiful there than elsewhere? No, nothing of all that, but 
that she has been allowed, herself, to play a part in the im- 
provement of the scene. The capabilities of every situation 
has been consulted. Are hills high, wild and steep, instead 
of attempting, by Herculean labour, to soften the rugged 
landscape, it is left in all its wildness, and objects only add- 
ed that may darken or deepen the gloomy impressions it is 
calculated to awaken. Is the landscape a different one, is 
the surface level, grandeur and sublimity are absent, but 
beauty may still be there, for grass, and woods, and water, 
are its properties, and these are all at command; but how 
are they to be introduced in one view ?—how are they to be 
collected, brought together and clustered into one beautiful 
whole? This will certainly not be done by either wooden 
fences or stone fences, or even living hedges. But it ma 
be dene by a fosse, or ditch, or sunken fence. This fosse, 
then, or sunken fence in England, was the first step in land- 
scape improvement; it presents a unity of the whole; the 
lawn upon which the children might be sporting, the mea- 
dow in which the flocks and herds might be browsing, the 
fields in which grain or grass might be growing, are em- 
braced and taken in at one sweep of the eye. They were 
separated, and yet their means of separation was not seen ; 
objects were seen together that upon other occasions could 
not approach without danger, yet by some mysterious in- 
fluence shed around, all here was harmony and peace. 
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Could we look upon, or wander through such a scene, with- 
out those emotions of pleasure, which the presence of beauty 
of any character, brings to the mind. And yet of all rural 
labours, there is not one with which we are so familiar, or 
in which we are better instructed, than in ditching and 
banking, in all its varieties; and we are every day execut- 
ing labours of this character, which surprise every strauger, 
from every country, who first visits us. Instead, then, of 
wasting labour upon fences, let us surround our dwellings 
with sunken ditches, executed in such a manner as to be un- 
obtrusive and unobserved, until approached very near. 
Most houses are placed upon swells, either great or small; 
no land is so level but that at certain points it declines a few 
feet. Just where this decline takes place the fosse is execut- 
ed. Towards the dwelling the side is made perpendicular, 
and if there is stone abundant, it might for more security be 
faced with stone, if not, it may, at least, be sodded with 
grass; and at first protected by a single rail. Upon the 
other side it should be sloped, and the earth taken out of 
the fosse, so raised and dressed up, as when looked upon 
from the house, or from a distance, the sink is not observ- 
ed, and the eye passes smoothly over, as over the glacis of 
a fortified post. 

Enclosures executed in this manner, would be by much 
the most beautiful and permanent that could be formed, and 
in the Southern States, where we have, at different pe- 
riods of the year, disposable labour that really costs us 
nothing, the che~pest possible. The perpendicular side of 
this trench should be six feet, which would prevent any ani- 
mal from attempting to pass up or down, until a pathway 
was worn; and after the earth had become solid and well 
covered, particularly with Bermuda grass, perhaps no other 
protection would be necessary; at any event, a single rail 
upon the surface would be protection enough, without being 
conspicuous, or observed at a distance. 

Thus, then, I would urge upon your readers the great 
importance, in all country operations, (remembering that 
they are labouring for themselves, and for those that come 
after them,) thatevery day expended may leave something 
behind it, which would mark and perpetuate its usefulness. 
There is something in these rural labours which belong to 
the simplicity of our government. Great palaces and ex- 
pensive improvements cannot be erected in our country, for 
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there is not wealth enough; but if there was, they would be 
in bad taste, for they would not be in uuison with the things 
that surround them, nor would they suit the institutions of 
our country, which, in dividing that wealth among all the 
children, preclude any one of them filling the house which 
his father had occupied, ifa great one. But, happily, there 
is a beauty that belongs, as well to the cottage as to the pa- 
lace, for magnitude is not one ofits qualities. And woods, 
and water, and grass combine more readily with the lowly 
dwelling, upon the surface of the land, than with one that is 
lifted up higher. Who is there, that in our climate has not 
observed the indraft of air that the shade of trees bring along 
with them? But if a house is lifted five or six feet high, 
this is not felt, for it creeps along the surface, but is lost or 
obstructed by the boughs of the trees. Perhaps I can bet- 
ter enforce what I mean to say, by the observation of ano- 
ther, rather than my own. Many years agol visited Eng- 
land with letters to Mr. King, our minister, he had a happy 
faculty of sounding young men, and of drawing out their 
opinions; he questioned me upon our pursuits, our plea- 
sures, our improvements, in Georgia; how we lived, how 
we built, were our houses of wood or other materials, were 
they built upon the ground or raised upon stilts. They 
are built of wood and raised five or six feet, because we 
wish to be above the damps and insects of a warm climate. 
“ Enough, enough! I see you do in Georgia, as we do else- 
where in America, we will turn to some other subject.” 

When I returned to my country, I built houses of other 
materials than wood, and have found them cheaper; I built 
my houses low, and left them overshaded and embowered in 
our native woods, and have found them pleasanter; I have 
cast down the fences that confined, divided and encumbered 
the landscape, and have found it improved. 


And I remain, sir, your’s, &c. 


THOMAS SPALDING. 


The drawing alluded to in this communication, unfortunately, 
did not reach us, having been Jost, but in its place we received a 
beautiful one of Mr. Spalding’s mansion, near Darien, also con- 
structed of Tabby. The erection of such buildings were once 
much more commen than now, but from some cause or other, 
this mode of building has of late fallen entirely into disuse; and 
this is certainly to be regretted, as our sea-board offers many fa- 
cilities for executing such work. The ease with which buildings 
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of Tabby can be constructed, and their durability, are so fully 
set forth in Mr. Spalding’s communication, that we hope all 
who have it in their power, will avail themselves of the infor- 
mation, when about to erect either dwellings or out-houses. 
Where this cannot be done for want of proper materials, we 
strongly recommend the use of Pisé, and to enable our readers 
to execute such work, we will in our next volume give, from the 
pamphlet sent us by Mr. S. extracts, accompanied with the re- 
quisite engravings.— Editor. 





ArT. I].—Results of several attempts to Cultivate Foreign 
Grasses in the upper part of Georgia; by C. 


Dear Sir,—Circumstances unnecessary here to repeat, 
prevented my earlier acknowledging the receipt of your fa- 
vor. I feel much gratified by your obliging offer of forward- 
ing to me the native grass seed; I shall endeavour to give 
it a fair trial, and in due time notify you of the result. I 
regret | cannot give you more satisfactory information re- 
lative to the other grasses which I have at different times 
attempted to cultivate. About ten years ago I procured 
from Philadelphia, red and white clover, Herd’s and orchard 
grass seeds, all of which I sowed at the proper season, and 
in suitable ground. ‘The seeds all came up well, and at 
first looked promising, excepting the Herd’s grass, which I 
attributed to its being too long kept, or, perhaps, not being 
sufficiently matured when cut; before the ensuing autumn, 
however, the clover nearly all disappeared, owing, I pre- 
sume, to the heat of the sun and long continued droughts, 
so frequent in our Southern climate. J ought before to have 
said that it was sown among wheat in the winter, so that it 
was well protected while young. ‘The orchard grass was 
sown in the same manner and at the same time; stood the 
summer well, and produced a tolerable crop. The next 
spring very little of it came up, and before the end of the 
summer, scarcely a stalk was to be seen. The little that 
came up of the Herd’s grass did well; the second year it 
spread and took possession of the spot where it was sown, 
where it yet remains, although no attention has ever been 
paid to it. 

In 1824, I made a second trial with white clover, orchard 
grass, and a kind called feather grass, the result was the 
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same as before. The same year I procured some of the 
Guinea grass seed, of the West Indies, which I planted in 
drills contiguous to my milking pen; it came up well, grew 
luxuriautly, and bore cutting four times during the sum- 
mer; unfortunately, neither cattle nor horses would eat it, 
unless in a very tender and succulent state, and even then 
very sparingly. 

I have thus, at your request, given a brief sketch of the 
few trials I made to cultivate the grasses above alluded to. 
My object was to procure a kind of vigorous growth, suita- 
ble to cut three or four times in the summer, to feed my 
milking cows morning and evening—that it should be per- 
manent—that if sown for pasturage it might answer for that 
purpose, spring and fall, when no other is to be had. Of 
the kinds above enumerated, the Guinea and Herd’s grass 
seem best calculated to answer the purpose. The only ob- 
jection to the first, is the one alluded to, and, perhaps, when 
pasturage is scarce, this might be got over, as we know 
taste is the creature of habit, both cattle and horses might 
in time get accustomed to it. Mules, it is said, are fond of 
it, and to those planters who principally work those ani- 
mals, I should think it particularly valuable. The Herd’s 
grass would, in my opinion, if sown on low ground, not too 
wet, answer for meadow as well as pasturage in the spring 
and fall, observing not to suffer cattle to run over it in wet 
weather, so as to injure it with their hoofs. Notwithstand- 
ing both attempts to cultivate the clover and orchard grass 
failed, yet I, a few years since, knew a lot in the vicinity 
sown with red clever, which bore four cuttings during the 
summer, it was, however, on ground highly manured, and 
which the subsequent year brought at the rate of eleven or 
twelve barrels of corn to the acre; hence I conclude that on 
rich ground in wet seasons, it may sometimes succeed, but 
the objections before stated forbid the idea of its ever being 
generally cultivated in this climate. 

On the other subjects of your inquiry I have not had suf- 
ficient experience to arrive at any certain conclusion, so as 
to justify my giving an opinion; for although an old man, 
I am but a young planter, and that on a very limited scale. 


Very respectfully, dear sir, your obed’t serv’t, 


C. 
Clarke County, 15th Oct. 1830. 
VOL. 111.—NO. 12. 79 
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Art. IIl.—On the Advantages of Listing down Green 
Weeds in August and September; by W. W. Hazzarp. 


When experiment increases our experience, and suggests 
a remedy for error, it is judicious, nay, requisite, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that a communicative disposition should promulgate the 
benefit to all; as a selfish mind would check improvement 
by appropriating to its exclusive advantage the results of 
usefnl observation. 

We should strive to be better and wiser, not only for our- 
selves, but for our family, for the little community in which 
we move, and for the great commanity of our country. Be 
not surprized, Mr. Editor, at the order in which I place 
these objects; whatever order divines or moralists who 
contemplate the divers duties obligatory on men may place 
them in, this is the order they hold in nature, and [ have al- 
ways thought that we might lead ourselves and others to 
private virtue and public good more effectually by a due 
observance of this order, than by most of those sublime re- 
finements that pervert it. 

“Self love but served the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake: 
The centre mov’d, acircle straight succeeds; 
Another still, and still another spreads: 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace, 
His country next, and next all human race.” 

It is urged, Mr. Editor, with some force and plau- 
sibility, that listing in green weeds, (the drusen of German 
Agriculturists,) is injurious to the cotton plant, (our gossy- 
pium kerbaccum, and once the “‘ golden fleece” of the South,) 
first, because it collected a quantity of dry trashy material 
under the tap root ofa delicate plant, through which it mast 
descend to the earth, or perish in the tardy and withering 
operation: Secondly, because the pith, or medulla, of most 
weeds, are the winter habitation of those insects which, in © 
spring, were supposed to ascend the roots, feed on the al- 
burnum, produce disease in the plant, and prematurely ter- 
minate its existence by rust ; and, lastly, it is conjectured that 
listing in green weeds would form a hot-bed, congenial to 
an abundant generation of cut-worm and papillo; the first 
so destructive to the young plant, while the latter devours 
the whole, as soon as it assumes the form of a caterpillar. 

Objections sustained by such plausible arguments in- 
duced me to avoid, as much as possible, the practice of weed- 
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listing; but last spring we determined to list in all the weeds 
on one half of the field, and burn off the rest; as we found 
the listing very tough, our land being of a marly quality, and 
therefore the very kind that is most enriched by the fermen- 
tation of green-weed list. 

Torrents of rain, succeeded by a scorching sun, and 
sometimes a continued drought, suddenly arrested by a tor- 
nado, or a heavy fallof rain and hail, were causes calculat- 
ed to produce all those evil effects the most gloomy or spe- 
cious theorist could have conjectured, might be the result of 
weed-listing this year; nevertheless, Mr. Editor, it is per- 
ceptible that the cotion planted on the weed-listed beds, is 
from one to two, and even three feet higher, in some places, 
than that planted in the same field where the fire passed 
over before listing. ‘The former is not now more infected 
with rust than the latter, and it is believed that if the gale 
had not lessened the production, the weed-list would yield 
something like double the quantity of the burnt list. 

This experiment has so confirmed us in the vast utility of 
listing in green weeds, that we have chopped down all the 
weeds in one field, and are now engaged in listing the whole, 
with a division of hands, whenever we can draw off the la- 
bour from cotton-picking; and practical experience has 
again convinced me, that covering the vines of root potatoes 
with earth, along the sides of the beds, and cutting below 
where they are covered for slip potatoes, is a great improve- 
ment to the size and bearing of our root crop. I have, also, 
ascertained that the cow-pea planted subsequently to the 
full moon in July, is more productive than at the same pe- 
riod in June, and if planted previous to the full, will pro- 
duce an exuberant vine with few pods. 

From the time of Abel, who sacrificed “the firstlings of 
his flock” to propitiate the seasons, until the present day, 
there are strong superstitions connected with agriculture, 
that might be amusing to some and instructive to other 
of your readers. 

The Egyptians were so sensible of the blessings of hus- 
bandry, that they ascribed its invention to superhuman agen- 
cy, and even carried their gratitude to such an absurd ex- 
cess, as to worship an ox for his services as a labourer. Cato, 
the censor, who was celebrated as a statesman, orator and ge- 
neral, having conquered nations and governed provinces, is 
said to have derived his highest and most durable honours 
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from writing a voluminous work on agriculture, and the 
Georgies of Virgil, the majesty of verse and harmony of 
numbers, add dignity and grace to the most useful of all 
topics. He illustrates the importance of ‘ thorough tillage” 
by the following apologue: A vine-dresser had two daugh- 
ters and a vineyard; when the eldest married he gave her a 
third portion, notwithstanding he had the same quantity of 
fruit as formerly. When his youngest daughter was mar- 
ried, he gave her half of what remained, still the produce of 
his vineyard was undiminished. This result was in conse- 
quence of bestowing as much labour on the half, as he had 
done on the whole; and here let me inquire if it would not 
be more conducive to our interest to plant less cotton, and 
devote more attention to it, and grow a sufficiency of grain 
to supply our wants, that the proceeds of a cotton crop may 
be applied to other purposes than the purchase of this indis- 
nsable article? 

Let us look around and we will find the planter who pur- 
‘sues this system, is, for the most part, easy in his circum- 
stances; while those who adopt an opposite course are not 
always comfortable. 

I will now conclude this article, Mr. Editor, with the 
hope that it may not be tedious, and with a brief notice of 
one of the most prominent benefits and improvements which 
modern science has contributed to the art of agriculture, 
from that valuable lexicon, the ‘‘ Americana:” ‘ Fields,”’ it 
says, ‘*may be so foul with weeds as to require a fallow, but 
not what is too often understood by that term in this coun- 
try. In England, when a farmer is compelled to fallow a 
field, he lets the weeds grow into blossom, and then turns 
them down; in America, a fallow means a field where the 
produce is a crop of weeds running to seed, instead of a crop 
of grain.” Now this is the very evil I wish to counteract, by 
turning down my weeds in a list at this season, when luxuriant 
vegetation and blooming weeds will moulder away into a 
nourishing pabulum for our cotton plants during the heat of 
summer and the decline of antumn; and if I can prevail on 
my brother planters to try this cheap mode of renovating an 
impoverished soil, 1 shall be gratified, and think you will 
excuse me for imposing this tax upon your patience. 

I salute you with respect and esteem, 


W. W. HAZZARD. 
West Point, St. Simon’s Island, Sept. 1830. 
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ArT. IV.—Report of an Experiment on three acres of Rice, 
planted in 1826, at the several distances of twenty inches, 
seventeen inches, fifteen inches, and twelve and a half 
inches; by S. GouRDINE. 


{Communicated by the Agricultural Society of South-Carolina. } 
“Buck Hall, 4th January, 1827. 


In a field containing twenty-seven acres, an acre was 
selected, the stubble of which having been previously burnt, 
the land in the beginning of February last was lightly dug 
and turned in; immediately after the water was let into the 
field, and it continued deeply flooded for several weeks. In 
the early part of April the water was drawn off, and the clods 
were found so completely dissolved or melted, as to render 
any furthur preparation for planting unnecessary. The 
said acre was then divided into four equal parts, (No. 1, 2, 
3, and 4,) and was trenched and planted on the second day 
of May, 1826, in the following manner: 

No. 1.—The furrows were made with the hoe four anda 
half inches wide, being twenty inches apart from centre to 
centre, and was planted with two pecks of seed, which was 
scattered as much as possible. 

No. 2.—Was planted similarly to No. 1, except that the 
furrows were seventeen inches apart from centre to centre. 

No. 3.—The furrows were made with a hoe two inches 
wide, being fifteen inches from centre to centre, and was 
planted with two pecks of seed, which was sowed as much on 
a string as possible. 

No. 4.—Was planted the same as No. 3, except that the 
furrows were twelve and a halfinches from centre to centre. 

May 26.—The above acre received its first hoeing and 
picking, two hands to the acre, and was dug deeply, the 
surface of the land between the furrows being entirely turn- 
ed over. 

June 1.—The long flow was now put on, the rice being 
in the fourth leaf, and the water was kept for four days com- 
pletely over the rice, when it was drawn down to an average 
depth ofeight inches. It remained in this state for ten days, 
when two inches of water were added. In every stage of 
flooding care was of course taken to change the water fre- 
quently. 

June 30.—The water was drawn off and the land allow- 
ed to get dry. 
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July 5.—It received the second hoeing and picking, two 
hands to the acre, immediately afier it began to throw out its 
tillers and assumed a most promising appearance, when on 
the 16th July, the cut-worm (or cabbage-worm of our kit- 
chen gardens,) made its appearance and commenced its ra- 
vages. Cooper River being at this period too salt for use, 
and there being no means of either destroying or checking 
these insects, in the course of six days they had stripped two- 
thirds of the leaves or blades from the rice, and there was 
every prospect of the whole field being speedily consumed. 

July 24.—This day we experienced an immense fall of 
rain, which put our rice-lands deeply under water, and de- 
stroyed the worms. Upon its subsiding on the third day, it 
was evident that the rice was reviving and shooting out new 
blades. This being the case, the water was kept at an ave- 
rage depth of six inches, until the 6th or 7th August, when 
it was slacked down to three inches, so as to admit of pick- 
ing the long grass, which was occasionally seen. This was 
performed by one hand to the acre. Immediately after the 
water was restored to its former state, and gradually increas- 
ed to support the rice, as became necessary. 

The acre was harvested in the early part of October, and 
when subsequently threshed and winnowed, yielded the fol- 
lowing product, viz. 

No. 1—19 bushels, 
“% 993 rT 
66 3—22} rT 
a“ 4—174 ec 


813 } Eighty-one bushels and three pecks 


of clean rough rice. 


It may not be improper here to remark, that the result of 
the above experiment confirms the correctness of a long en- 
tertained opinion, that in the culture of rice, all extremes 
should be carefully avoided; and that the distances of the 
furrows apart, their width, and the quantity of seed should 
be judiciously adapted to the peculiar qualities of the land. 
In a clay soil, for instance, or in any other which is not very 
fertile, and where the strength and richness combined are 
not sufficient to enable the plant to throw out numerous til- 
lers or suckers, it would doubtless be more advantageous to 
plant in a broad furrow, at the distance of from twelve to 
fourteen or fifteen inches apart, and to sow an additional 
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quantity of seed, so that the numerous proportion of head- 
ears of rice may measurably compensate for the deficiency 
in the number of tillers. But in a rich alluvial soil, like 
that of Cooper River, where the extreme fertility capacitates 
the plant to throw out tillers in proportion to the care and 
cultivation bestowed upon it, it will generally be found more 
productive to plant at a distance varying from fifteen to 
seventeen inches apart from centre to centre, and to sow 
from five to six pecks of seed to the acre, so as to allow the 
rice to tiller as much as possible. For it is a matter of no- 
toriety, that the head-ears are always considerably shorter 
than those of the tillers. Upon reference to the above ex- 
perimental acre, the smallest product was from No. 4, which 
was planted in an extremely narrow furrow, and at the dis- 
tance of twelve and a half inches only. This was foreseen 
as early as the middle of July, as the rice, for want of air, 
and the influence of the sun upon its roots, soon stopped til- 
lering ; and just before harvesting, the eye of a casual ob- 
server could easily detect that the ears, although numerous, 
were considerably shorter than in the other three portions of 
the acre. In No. 1, planted at twenty inches, the ears were 
of full length, but not as numerous as might have been ex- 
pected, had the furrows been three or four inches nearer. 
Nos. 2 and 3, which gave the largest products, were nearly 
equal, and would probably have been altogether so if the 
furrows in the latter had been wider by one inch; but a 
trench made with a two-inch hoe is certainly not wide 
euough to allow sufficient room for the expansion of the 
roots. Generally speaking, I would prefer a trenching-hoe 
from two and a half to three inches wide, with a broad 
shoulder, so as to throw the earth from the furrow, to cne 
varying from three and a half to five inches. For in the 
latter case, when it becomes necessary to hoe the rice for 
the double purpose of destroying the young grass, and stir- 
ring the earth around and near the roots, it is clear that 
not more than one half of the plants can be thereby bene- 
fied, in consequence of the extreme width of the furrows. 
We are then compelled to resort to the tedious and fatiguing 
labour of hand-picking all the grass, which necessarily 
Springs up between the rice in the trench. 


S. GOURDINE. 
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Art. V.—On the Formation of Vine-Yards of Native 
Vines, and the Ingrafting of Grape-Vines; by N. HER- 
BEMONT. 

“Columbia, Sept. 4th, 1830. 


Dear Sir,—When I received your letter of the 21st ult. 
I was in the bustle of my vintage, which bustle is not much 
diminished by the smallness of the crops, for it takes the same 
trouble, and sometimes more, to make a small quantity of 
wine as it takes for alarge: ergo, I wish always for a very 
abundant crop, and if this reason does not appear sufficient 
for you, I can farnish you with many more, some of which 
are sufficiently obvious. 

You request to be informed as to the divers manners of 
grafting the vine, and the advantages to be expected from 
the operation ; and also whether it would answer a valuable 
purpose to have vineyards entirely of native grapes. 

The only native grape I have as yet cultivated on a 
scale large enough to make wine of, is our small summer 
grape, which I call “Arena,” on account of its growing 
abundantly in our sand hills. The wine it produces is very 
good, particularly when it is two, three, or more years old. 
When new it has a harsh, rank taste, which renders in un- 
palatable, and which a person without experience would 
suppose age could never correct. Although this grape is 
not liable to rot much, it has the disadvantage of being very 
difficult of cultivation, for it takes but seldom well from cut- 
tings, and this mode of propagating the vine is the only one 
used in extensive cultures. Another ofits disadvantages is, 
that it yields very little juice comparatively with almost all 
the cultivated grapes, and particularly with my ‘‘Madeira,” 
which is certainly the most juicy grape I ever had any thing 
to do with. T'o obviate as much as possible the first diffi- 
culty, plants of it may be removed from the woods to the 
vine-yard, taking care to select the young and vigorous 
ones. ‘They may also be propagated by layers, for which 
purpose shoots growing from the ground, or the lower part 
of the stem, ought to be suffered to remain and be encourag- 
ed. At the time of pruning, fall or winter, these shoots 
ought to be laid in the ground, five or six inches deep ; the 
earth below being well spaded, or made mellow and rich, 
if it be not so naturally. One or two feet in the ground is 
enough, and the end that comes out is to be cut down to one 
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or two buds. If the layer is long enough, it may make two 
or even three plants, by laying it in and out of the ground, 


thns— 


I would recommend always to cover with earth, if possible, 
the part of the layer next to the main stalk; for if it be not 
covered it will most probably put out a strong shoot close to 
the main one, and this will be a great detriment to the layers. 
Layers may also be made in the summer, (in July) of the 
growth of the season, and they will have taken sufficient 
roots to be transplanted the following spring; if not, the 
spring after. In case of removing them the next spring 
after they have been laid, they ought to be planted as soon 
as they have been taken up, that the roots, which are very 
young and tender, may not be injured by drying. In either 
case, the layers ought to be very carefully separated from the 
parent vine, and dug up without injuring the roots at all, 
if possible. It is a good way to have the holes made to re- 
ceive them before they are taken up. If, however, this is 
not practicable, as when the plants are brought from a dis- 
tance, the roots ought to be covered with earth, moss, or a 
wet cloth, so that they be not exposed to the sun or the 
wind. I have moved many vines with these precautions, and 
they bore fruit the same season nearly as well as ifthey had 
not been disturbed. Plants, however, may be taken up in 
the fall and kept perfectly safe, packed in boxes in earth or 
live moss; (but not straw or hay,) or put in the ground and 
remain in either situation until the spring, without their los- 
ing their capacity for growing. My reason for using live 
moss is, that as long as it is alive, no fermentation takes 
place; but straw or hay, particularly if wetted, ferment 
and heat, which hurt, and sometimes kill the vines or other 
plants packed in them. Earth or sand are very good. 
There are spots where vines grow most abundantly, and 
if the situation be not objectionable, a vineyard may readily 
be made in such a place at a very small expense. Let all 
the trees be cut down and the bushes be grubbed up, leaving 
only the vines. Where these have several stems growing 
from one root, and it is desirable to fill a place in its vici- 
nity, one or more of these stems are to be laid in a trench 
made about a foot deep at least, the bottom of it being well 
stirred, and perhaps manured, so as to induce the roots to 
strike into it, and let the top or tops come out at or near the 
VOL. III.—NoO. 12. 80 
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place where a vine is wanted. It will soon form a vigorous 
vine, and if there were several branches forming the top, all 
but one may be taken up when they have taken good roots, 
the first or second spring, and transplanted elsewhere. The 
principle layer may then (the second spring) be separated 
from the parent root with a saw. In this manner, and by 
taking up and transplanting such vines as may be too close 
to others, a vineyard is soon made, and it will be in full 
bearing in the course of two or three years. When the 
ground is clear of the trees and bushes, the vines must be 
pruned very close; this will make them put out strong 
shoots, which being properly pruned the following winter, 
will bear abundantly, and the fruit will, even then, be found 
already improved. A coarse frame of durable wood must 
be put up to support the vines, and the better these are 
evenly spread and pruned, the more they will bear, and the 
fruit improve. 

In such a place, as is here contemplated, many barren 
vines will be found, for a great portion of the wild vines are 
male plants that never bear fruit. These must not be there- 
fore rooted up; but they may be used for stock to graft 
upon. And so may all the vines on such a spot be used as 
stocks to graft on, if it is desired to have a vineyard of an 
entirely diflerent grape from the native one. 

In order to graft successfully, several precautions must 
be taken. First, procure good scions for the grafts in the 
fall, if they grow in your neighbourhood or South of you. 
Put them in a box in sand, and deposit this box in the coldest 
place you can find, or bury them on the North side of a house, 
hill, or any thing else that may render the situation as late in 
vegetating as practicable.* Ifcuttings or scions for grafting 
are procured from the North, and they are not taken from the 
vines till early in the spring, they will do very well to be used as 
soon as they have been obtained. It is evidently seen that 
the object aimed at is to have the vegetation of the scions less 
forward than the stock to be grafted on. The best time for 
grafting is when the buds of the stock are just beginning to. 
swell, which is an indication that the sap is in motion. If 
grafting is done long before this period, it will frequently 


* The late Mr. John James Dufoir, in his very valuable book, called the 
“American Vine-Dresser’s Guide,” printed at Cincinnatti, Ohio, proposes to 
deposit such a box, with the vine-cuttings in sand, in an ice-house, sv as to 
prevent, or rather retard vegetation, and I believe this experiment would 
be attended with the best success. 
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fail, and but very seldom afier the buds are beginning to 
grow. I have, even rarely, failed in grafts done when the 
stock grafted upon was in full leaves, and as late as June, 
provided the buds of the scion have made no progress, or 
very little in swelling. There are, principally, two manners 
of grafting the vine that are very successful; in both the 
graft is inserted below the surface of the ground about two 
or three inches. ‘The must common, and the best, when the 
stock is small, (less than one inch in diameter) is what is 
usually termed ‘‘cleft grafting.”” After having dug away 
the earth at the foot of the vine to the depth of five inches, 
saw itoff and split it with a strong knife and a hammer—take 
then a scion with two, or even three good buds, with a sharp 
knife cut the lower end of it in the form of a wedge—with 
a wooden wedge, (or an iron instrument made on purpose for 
cleaving and holding the cleft open) driven into the cleft 
on one side of it, keep it open and insert the graft so that 
the bark of the stock and that of the scion coincide in the 
usual manner—take out the wooden wedge, and if the spring 
of the stock is not strong enough to hold the scion firm, tie 
it with any thing that will rot after a while, then place any 
thing over the part of the cleft that is open, so as to prevent 
the earth from getting into it—fill up the hole with the earth, 
so that one bud of the graft be out of the ground, drive a few 
sticks round it to protect it from injury, and leave it to it- 
self. ‘The other mode of grafting, suitable for stocks of 
any larger size than the preceding is, after having sawed off 
the stock, as above, to bore one or more holes into it with a 
gimblet, or a bit of a suitable size, to the depth of an inch 
and a half, or thereabouts. Prepare then the scion by 
cutting with a sharp knife the bark all around, and 
cut it off below so as to make it to fit the hole, leav- 
ing a shoulder, thus— eu tie, drive the 
scion down to the shoulder, and it is done—covering it 
with earth, leaving but one above the ground. If the 
stock is only one inch, or not much more in diameter, one 
hole only is made in the middle of it; but if it be larger, make 
two or more, according to its size, and drive into each of 
them a graft prepared as above. [t appears from the suc- 
cess that has generally attended this mode of grafting, that 
it is not necessary for the vine, as itis for any other tree which 
I ever grafted, that the bark of the graft should be even with 
that of the stock, and in this the vine has a considerable ad- 
vantage. These grafts will generally grow the first year to 
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an astonishing size, depending, however, on the strength of 
the stock. It sometimes happens that the stem of a vine does 
not continue of the same thickness downwards to a sufii- 
cient depth, before the roots diverge from it and the stock 
has not length enough to be either split or bored. [a this 
case, cut off the crown of the roots and into each of them 
that are large enough, insert a graft, and the following 
spring you may dig them all up but one that is to remain. 
I am also indebted for this mode of grafting, by boring, to 
my old friend’s book quoted above. 

There are many other kinds of native grapes that are 
cultivated North of this, some of them extensively, and are 
stated to produce a good wine. I have many of them on 
trial, and shall, I hope, make wine of some of them in due 
time. Two other native kinds I have tried, but am not 
pleased with the result. These are our fox-grape and our 
Bullace. My experiments on these ought, perhaps, to have 
been repeated, but the experiments are so very troublesome 
and expensive, that | can only bestow my attention on the 
most promising varieties. 

The kinds of grapes that have as yet succeeded best with 
me for wine, are, first, the ‘* Madeira,’’ called at the North 
‘‘ Herbemont’s Madeira,” the ** Bland’s,” or ** Powel’s Ma- 
deira,”’ also called ** Rose-Grape,”’ and the “ Lenoir.” They 
are probably all three imported vines. 

My crop this year at Palmyra has been again almost a 
total failure, owing to circumstances which I hope to correct. 
That in my garden has been much better, for notwithstand- 
ing a great deal of rot in the first part of the summer, I made 
from it about 176 gallons of wine, which I am satisfied will 
be very good. I presume this is at the rate of much more 
than 1000 gallons to the acre. Of this quantity, 151 gal- 
lons are of my Madeira. If I ever succeed as well at my 
farm as J do in my garden with this grape, it will be, most 
undoubtedly the most valuable plant cultivated in the South- 
ern States, or indeed elsewhere; for it is the best and the 
greatest bearer of all I have ever seen. My failure at Pal- 
myra is to be attributed I think, to the improper selection 
ofthe scite. I have strong grounds for believing this, and 
J am now labouring hard, very hard, to remedy the evil by 
removing it to a better situation. 

1 am anticipating pleasure and instruction from Mr. 
Clarke’s communication for your “Agriculturist;’”” much is 
to be expected from him, aud perhaps even the discovery of 
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the cause of the rot, (which I believe is different from the 
mildew) and of course the remedy. 


I am, dear sir, very respectfully, your obed’t serv’t, 
N. HERBEMONT. | 


Note.—This letter was written prior to the receipt, by Mr. Her» 
bemont, of the number of the Agriculturist which contained the 
review of his two letters on the culture of the vine and making of 
wine. This will account for the similarity which exists between 
some parts of this communication and the extracts which we gave 
from those letters. —Editor. 





ArT. VI.—On the Cultivation of the Sweet Orange ; by 
Geo. J. F. CLARKE. 


(Continued from page 588.) 
NO Il. 


There are other evils which operate against our interest 
in this valuable fruit—the Orange. Not to be sure so imme- 
diately palpable to our senses as that of having them mur- 
dered in the picking, but not less certain in their progress, 
nor less deleterious in their effect. 

We have too few of them. Our trees stand in units and 
tens, where they ought to be under the heads of hundreds and 
thousands. Though possessing this valuable tree, in any 
quantity we please, and this delectable climate for its cul- 
ture, and a fine situation for its market; a tree which yields 
a larger and less precarious income, tree to tree, than those 
parents of an immensely wide and valuable commerce—the 
spice trees of the East; yet, with but few exceptions, we 
have no more than just crowded our little town-gardens with 
them, to the exclusion therefrom of all other vegetable com- 
forts; and then set ourselves down, all the rest of our lives, 
to look on them with apathy. Begrudging, at the same 
time, to extend to the improvement of those few what is ia- 
dispensable to their healthful existence, a sufficiency of til- 
lage, pruning and cleansing ; although so plainly evident to 
the observer, that they are an exotic here which never be- 
comes naturalized—that is, to grow wild, like the olive, 
another exotic, disputing the soil with the native oaks. 

Understand me, Mr. Editor, I do not pretend to more in- 
dustry nor more wisdom than my neighbours. Alas! we 
have all been, long indeed, striking the hammer not on the 
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iron but the anvil! But [ have arrived at a broad-side view 
of my share in the general errors; and I not only mean to 
mend, but I am trying to do so; and to call the attention 
of others to a Jarger and more fair display of this true source 
of wealth and health, and to the better care of it. 

Where are our groves beyond our city, or others farther 
off? Our city, yes, isa general grove; but to what extent 
individually? A few dozen trees to a lot, and they 
packed in with limbs and brush like bushes in a hedge, for 
the want of that regular and sufficient pruning and dressing, 
which should keep them open within like an extended um- 
brella. Their bodies and limbs are rough with disease, 
bark-bound, covered with mossy excressences, dirt and in- 
sects. Their roots earth-bound, and climbing to the surface 
for want of tillage, the mere want of having the earth fre- 
quently stirred above them—a treat that many never enjoyed 
~ from their infancy—evidenced by the knobs and knees of 
large roots, that nature in a healthy state, would have kept 
a foot or two below the surface, now protruded through or 
resting on it, seeking that vitalizing atmospheric air which 
tillage would have let down profusely; and whose abundant 
presence and free circulation, constitutes, principally, the 
great difference between wild and vegetable growth of every 
kind—the key-stone, even of our personal existence. I say 
that many never enjoyed this treat, and others have had it bnt 
too partially and irregularly performed to do much good. 

There are but few trees susceptible of greater age; none 
better fitted for a fine form and general beauty, clean and 
thrifty by nature, than the sweet-orange tree of this country. 
But in and about this city, in far the larger number, they 
are small and squalid, in the term’s fullest sense. All attempt 
their native handsome growth, but neglect clogs their efforts 
as they advance; and prejudice keeps the limbs of many 
sweeping the ground, and the owner’s chin bent to his knees 
to pass beneath them. Squalid trees, no more than lousy 
men, or mangey pigs, can be healthy, and the fruit of the 
unhealthy must of course be limited in quantity or quality. 

Where is that majestic growth which, some forty years 
gone by, gave celebrity to El Vergel, (the Garden) and ad- 
miration to St. Augustine? Gone! and their once valued 
roots long since consigned to fuel! Where is there a tree 
in Florida, at this day, which bears at a crop six thousand 
oranges? I had three such destroyed in one garden by an 
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inundation of salt water, in 1811—but this was an accidental 
and partial loss. Disease, pioneered by neglect, has swept 
away our proudest growth to great extent, and left record- 
ed by the loss, an evidence of the greater industry of our 
predecessors. But for neglect we should now behold them 
in accumulated size, dignity and value. Age cannot be im- 
plicated in this spoliation, while ald Spain boasts those of 
six hundred years, planted by the Moors. 

Suppose we had, on these waste, adjacent barrens, raised 
as a between-time job, not a work of continunity, but of short 
and distant intervals, one hundred wholesome trees, a single 
acre, each. And who is it that has not loitered away, in 
twenty years, ten times the time required for such a work? 
What an income would have arisen to ourselves, our poste- 
rity and country—some hundred thousand dollars annually! 

Nor can we blame the government; industry and enter- 
prise were, through seven and thirty years, its favourite fos- 
ter children. It would even have given the land, and a five 
hundred acre tract more, of chosen lands, as a gratuitous 
reward to each adventurer, which alone would be worth 
now $5000 each. 

True, we had some brushes with our Indian neighbours, 
and some unwholesome visits from our white ones; but these 
were about St. Augustine, and in point of time, compara- 
tively, few, distant, and of short duration. But admit that ar- 
mies had encamped among them; Europe’s inhabitants do 
not make less, or inferior oil and wine, because Napoleon’s 
troops uprooted groves and vine-yards. No—as the ants 
turn out, though at midnight, to repair the damage done by 
a shower of rain, or the tread of a passing ox, so are they 
industrious. There they must work and do much, and do 
it well; here we may work as little as we please, and do it 


any how. GEO. J. F. CLARKE. 
( To be continued.) 





Art. VII.—-Account of the destructive effects of the Galé 
of the 16th of August, 1830, on the Rice-crops and em- 
bankments near Georgetown; by A PLANTER. 

“ Georgetown, Sth October, 1830, 


Mr. Editor,—The late gale at this place, although not 
more severe, in fact, than that of the 22d August, last year, 
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except that the tide was higher; has yet in its destructive 
effects on the rice-crop, exceeded any thing of the kind with- 
in the recollection of our oldest residents. 

It was on the 16th of August that the wind had increased 
to a gale, which continued the whole day at S. E. and part 
of the succeeding night at N. W. It was high water here 
about 8 o’clock in the evening, and very high—more than 
three feet, it is supposed, above the ordinary spring tides. 
The wind at S. E. during the flood, produced, of course, a 
prodigious sea in the bay, which so far from being checked 
at all by the rice-field banks, washed them almost entirely 
away in exposed situations; and while the tide was at its 
height, nearly about 8 o’clock, the wind suddenly chopped 
round to the N. W. and completed, in its effects on the East 
banks of the rivers, the destruction which had been begun on 
the West. 

For many miles up the several rivers the rice standing in 
the fields was entirely under water, and water as salt as that 
at the light-house. 

It is this circumstance which has produced the immense 
failure in the crops, which (if we confine ourselves to prime 
rice in the calculation,) may be estimated, I think, at one half. 

In consequence of the drought in the spring and during 
the whole of the past summer, the water in Winyaw bay be- 
came salt early in July, and has continued so since ; and being 
forced unusually high up the rivers by the gale of the 16th 
August, it left its blighting effects, ina greater or less degree, 
as high up, I understand, as Mr. Withers’, on Sampit, Mr. 
Anderson’s lower place on Black-River, the estate of Mr. 
Savage Smith, on Pee Dee, and Col. William Alston’s 
‘¢ Wehocca,” on Waccamaw. 

The junior plantations above these several points have 
generally made full crops, especially on Waccamaw and 
Pee Dee, where the planters have, moreover, suffered 
little, comparatively, from broken banks; the soil on the 
upper part of those rivers being much more tenacious, and 
the banks less exposed than below. Indeed, some of the 

lanters in the immediate vicinity of Georgetown, will be 
compelled, I apprehend, to trench upon their soil, and throw 
out acres with the view to get a good foundation for new 


banks. 
A PLANTER. 





PART II. 


REVIEW. 


Art. I.—Hints addressed to the Farmers of Essex County. 


Ir is only by a comparison with other countries, or with dif- 
ferent sections of the same country, that the progress and actual 
state of agricultare in any particular place can be ascertained. 
Those who remain ignorant of the discoveries and improve- 
ments, are generally content to pursue the practices of their 
forefathers, and the same rules and the same routine is continued 
with but little variation from generation to generation, whilst those 
whose means of information are more extended, and who ayail 
themselves of them, become acquainted with the researches and 
discoveries of others and adopt such practices as appear likely to 
promote their interests. This spirit of inquiry, this desire to know 
what are the opinions and practices of those who are engaged in 
the same vocation with ourselves is proper, nay highly to be 
commended. Agriculture, although coeval almost with the ex- 
istence of the world, is even at this day, but little understood, 
aud the very fundamental principles on which rest all of our sys- 
tems, are involved in such obscurity, that centuries may yet elapse 
ere we shall have them ascertained and fixed. Whilst they are in 
this state, we have nothing more to guide us but our experience, 
and whenever we wish to go beyond this, we must rely on that of 
others, or wait the result of such experiments as we shall insti- 
tute, to test the subject we wish to investigate. Nor can one ex- 
periment be relied on as a certain guide, many must be institut- 
ed, and it is not until after years have elapsed, and the results of 
severa! have been ascertained that any rule can be adopted. But 
this investigation is much shortened, if others unite with us in 
prosecuting it—should they have made it before, we have then 
only to vary the system, so as to adopt it to our own situation. 
What is here said respecting individuals, is applicable to com- 
munities or States. 

We propose occasionally calling the attention of our readers to 
the practices of other countries, and laying before them such ex~ 
tracts as may afford information respecting the actual state of 
agriculture in those places. We-select for this purpose now, a 
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small pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Hints addressed to the farmers of Es- 
sex.” After a few introductory remarks relative to the healthi- 
ness of thatcountry, (which are highly in its favour,) and the quali- 
ty of the soil, which is generally good, the author goes on to state 
that from authentic statements, it appears that the following 
amount of crops have been raised at different times, in different 
parts of the country: 


“Of Wheat—24 bushels, and 26 bushels to the acre. 

“ Of Indian Corn—70) bushels; 72 bushels; 714 bushels; 904 bushels; 93} 
pampetes 105 bushels 6 quarts; 110 bushels; 1134 bushels; 115 bushels; 1174 

ushels. 

“Of Barley—50 bushels; 514 bushels; 52 bushels and 18 quarts. 

“Of Potatoes—518' bushels. 

“Of Carrots—849 bushels; 864 bushels; and 878 bushels, at 456 lbs. per 
bushel; and 900 bushels. 

‘Of Mangel Wurtzel—924 bushels; and 1340 bushels to an acre, at 56 Ibs. 
per bushel. 

“Of Ruta Baga—688 bushels. 

“Of Beets—783 bushels 

“Of English Turnips—636 bushels; 687 bushels; 672 bushels; 751 bush- 
els; 514 bushels. 

* Of Onions—65] bushels. 

“We know of a lot of six acres from which thirty tons of hay, actually 
weighed, were gathered in one season; and another field of about forty 
acres, from which, according to the statement of respectable and disinter- 
ested individuals, the yearly crops have averaged more than one hundred 
and twenty tons, or three tonsto an acre. We can point to a small dai 
establishment, the produce of which, when all circumstances are considered, 
is probably not surpassed in this State, where seven of our native cows, with 
no extra feed whatever, have averaged a yield of 160 lbs. each of butter in 
a season, and another where with high feeding five cows have produced 208 
lbs. in a season toa cow. 


These statements are certainly highly honorable to the farmers 
of Essex, but to show what may be done on a single farm, a 
statement is given of the product of the Salem Alms House, which 
contains about 110 acres, several of which, however, are incapa- 
ble of cultivation. The following is for 1829: 


“75 tons of English hay. 3 do. sali hay.——600 bushels corn.——4000 
do. potatoes. — 200 do. barley ——500 do. turnips. ——200 do. beets. 
600 do. onions. 100 do. carrots.——50 do peas in pod.——30 do. beans 
do.——10 tons quashes. 10 do. pumpkins. ——300 dozen cabbages. 
200 Ibs. sweet marjoram ——300 do. sage.——200 do. balm and other 
herbs.——40 do. garden seeds, various sorts. ——50 bushels cucumbers. ——3 
tons melons. ——100 bush’s radishes. —— Broom corn for 12 doz.brooms.—— 
500 roots celery.——300 fowls.——11,600 Ibs. pork.—— 10 calves. ——200 
cords manure.——Apples, plums, peaches, cherries, &c. but few—say 10 
bushels—— Stock kept on the farm—Oxen, average number, 10.—-Cows, 
10. Horses, 2.— Bull, 1.—— Hogs of all sizes, 80.——35 acres of ground 
were cultivated.——50 do. mowed. 


This farm has for many years been held up as a pattern, and 
from the various statements which have been given of its manage- 
ment, we are induced to believe that few equal it, and none, as 4 
whole, excell it. It is true, however, that there is no lack of 
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manure or labour, and to these judiciously applied is to be attri- 
buted its superior productiveness. 

The farms of Essex are small, and therefore admit of being 
carefully cultivated, and we believe it will be found generally to 
be the case, that where the farms are small the culture is excel- 
lent, and the contrary where they are large. But although, on 
the whole, the inhabitants of Essex are excellent farmers, and 
raise large crops, yet it appears, that, like all others, they have 
their faults, and our author goes on to detail some of the most 
prominent errors of their husbandry, aud as these remarks are, 
unfortunately, equally applicable to us, and as they moreover 
contain some useiul information, we extract largely from this 
part of the “ Hints.” 


“It must be admitted, in the first place, that there is a great want of system 
in our agricultural operations. Few farmers lay down any regular plan of 
cullivation or pursue any regular rotation of crops; byt appear to be govern- 
ed rather by accident, or caprice, or hereditary custom, than by auy well 
matured plan having in view the gradual and permanent improvement of 
the whole farm. We know instances in which Lodian corn bas been plant- 
ed in the same spot, upwards of ten years in succession, and potatoes 
nearly aslong. ‘The consequences are the gradual impoverishment of the 
soil, diminished crops, and the neglect of other and valuable parts of the 
farm, which are doomed to the product of a sour or scanty hervage, or to 
perpetual barrenness and neglect. It does not now remain tu be proved 
that good husbandry requires a change and alternation of crops; that crops 
of the same kind on the same land should not immediately succeed each 
ether; that it isa wasteful husbandry, which year after year spends the ma- 
nure of the farm on the same pieces of laud to the neglect of other parts of 
the farm; and that a skilful farmer will aim by a reguiar course, and in suc- 
cession to go over the whole of his farm, which is capable of being subjected 
to the plough, and bring it all both arable and pasture into as good a vondi- 
tion as he can. ‘The intelligent husbandmaa should look at his whole tarm 
to decide what should be done; determine the quantity to be cultivated by 
the amount of labour and manure which he can apply to it; and then ar- 
range his rotation of crops so as to take up ove part after another in succes- 
cession, that in the end the whole shail be brought under a regular and sys- 
tematic course of improvement. 

“We shall speak next of our improvident or unskilful management of ma- 
nure. Manure is essential to successful husbandry; yet in few instances is 
half the amount made, which, with little trouble might be made. Ot what 
is made a large portion is wasted by exposure to the sun and rains. We 
shall say nothing of the advantages of barns, cellars aud vaults, because they 
are deemed expensive. But we will suggest a few simple rules, which eve- 
ry farmer may observe. Litter your stock with whatever of coarse fodder 
or refuse hay or leaves you can procure for their comfort and your interest, 
The best farmer that Switzerland ever prodaced (Kliyogg.) took care that 
his cattle should stand knee deep in litter. Fill your pig styes and barn- 
yards with litter, or mud, or loam drawn from the sides of the roads, or 
wherever it can be taken without injury to the farm. Confine your cattle 
as much as possible when at home, to your barn yard; and never suffer them 
to be in the roads; or to waste their manure at their watering places. In 
the morning throw the droppings of every night into « heap and cover it 
with a light coat of soil. Itis a better plan to house your cattle eve 
night as much in summer as in winter, unless the weather is extremely hot. 
In general, if the barn is well ventilated they will be as comfortable in doors 
as out, and in this way your manure-heap will be greatly increased. Take 
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care of the contents of your privy, and save the refuse of your sink by 
throwing it upon a compost heap, or making the deposit where it can easily 
be removed. The privy and sink on many farms are most offetsive places, 
and are sometimes so situated that they compel one to think that their own- 
ers have scarcely made an approach to a state of civilization.* We should 
copy the extreme carefulness in this respect of the Chinese and the Flemish 
farmers, who suffer nothing to be lost. A good farmer should look upon 
manure of every description as money, which he may place at once at com- 
pound interest, and the payment of whichis sure. ‘There is no provision of 
nature which is adapted more to strike the reflecting mind with grateful as- 
tonish ment, than that by which the most offensive substances, instead of re- 
maining to pollute the air and destroy the health and comfort of man, are 
converted into the means of fertilizing the earth, and to return to bless him 
in all the varied forms of beauty and utility, in lowers and fruits and the 
more substantial products of esculent vegetables and grain. Manures deci- 
dedly improve each other by being mixed in compost rather than applied 
singly For almost all crops they are of much greater value applied green 
than kept over the year; and where a farmer cannot form a cellar under his 
stables, he will find his account in erecting a cheap and rough shed over bis 
manure heap to preserve it from the wind and sun and drenching rains. 
The expense of it whem attached to the barn need not be great, and will be 
much more than compensated by the advantages gained by it.” 


The next subject is one of considerable importance to us, and 
one to which we have paid too little attention, but to which, soon- 
er or later, we will be compelled to attend more particularly to. It 
is the keeping of stock during winter. Our practice at present is 
most shameful, and what renders it still worse, is, that although we 
can keep them at much less expence, both of time and labour, than 
they can in the Northern States, yet they fare much worse—in fact 
they receive little or no attention, but are left to shift for them- 
selves. This ought not to be, and until our views and conduct are 
changed, our agriculture will not prosper to the extent which it 
might, if due care was bestowed on this branch of domestic eco- 
nowy. Our author’s views on the keeping of cattle during win- 
ter are given in the following extract: 


““We speak next of the winter keeping of our stock. Though there are 
numerous honorable exceptions, our cattle do little credit to their owners; 
and when spring arrives it often happens that our cows, and young stock 
especially, are lean, dirty, and hide-bound, and indicate pretty strongly the 
neglect and hardness of their masters. In many cases, if the farmer can get 
them through the winter alive upon salt or fresh meadow hay, he congratu- 
lates himself on having performed his duty and saved his money. But itis a 
false economy, and the farmer as well as his cattle are sufferers by such ne- 
glect and hard usage. We do not require of the farmer to give much Eng- 





* We trust we shall be excused the plainness of these hints, but they con- 
cern health, comfort and interest. A vault walled with stone is to be pre- 
ferred, but if you have not this, place under the necessary a wooden box 
with or without a bottom, about two end a half feet deep, and let it extend 
three or four feet behind the building, having a close but moveable cover; 
and then having a load or two of loam planed mes, by throwing a few sho- 
vels full in every two or three days, you will effectually prevent the place 
from being offensive both within and without; and the contents may be easi- 
ly removed at any time to the compost heap without disgust or inconve- 
nience. 
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lish hay to his cattle, excepting to his milch cows in the s , because it is 
too expensive afeed; and it is in general the principal article of produce upon 
which he depends for the payment of his labour and the pecuniary wants of 
his family. His meadow hay should be well cured and salted; at least half 
a bushel of salt to aload. His corn fodder. both top and bottom stalks, 
should be cured and saved with as much care as his English hay. So, too, 
with his barley, rye and wheat straw. He should lay in a quantity of salt hay, 
if his situation admits of it. To these he should by all means add a plentiful 
supply of vegetables; mangel wartzel, Swedish turnips, carrots or potatoes. 
The three former, when planted on ridges formed by turning a bask favetn 
the manure being deposited under the ridge, being once thinned carefully 
and afterwards cultivated by a plough or drill harrow, may be raised, taking 
into the account the cost of twenty-five bushels of seed potatoes to an acre, 
at as little expense as potatoes; and with cultivation, which will give 200 
bushels of potatoes; you may ordinarily calculate upon 500 bushels of car- 
roots, Swedish turnips, or mangel wurtzel. 

“An acre of carrots yielding six hundred bushels, and nine hundred have 
been obtained in this county, allowing to a horse three pecks per ad in 
which case he would require no grain and very little hay, which might be 
coarse hay, would be equal to the keeping of a horse for a term of two years; 
but as horses are ordinarily kept besides the grain which they require, a 
horse to be kept in good condition would need for a year more than four 
tons of good hay, or more than eight tons for two years; now, allowing one 
ton and one quarter of hay to an acre, which may be considered as a fair 
average, the produce of an acre of carrots, as far as, and while it can be ap- 

lied to the feeding of a horse, is equal to more than six acres of land in hay. 
The manure made from succulent vegetables is doubtless a to that 
from coarse dry food; the health of the animals fed upon them is much bet- 
ter. 

‘‘ Swedish turnips are easily raised and are a valuable food for cattle. One 
of the most eminent farmers and breeders in England, at a public meetin 
in November last, declared that after several years’ experience, he dened 
them for feeding stock superior to every other species of vegetable. Man- 
gel wurtzel is a more precarious crop; it does not keep so late, and is much 
more likely to be injured by early frosts. It is said, likewise, and some in- 
stances within our observation seem to favour the belief, that where it is 
given abundantly to milch cows, while it increases the quantity of milk, it 
tends to reduce their flesh. We have found the Swedish turnips a nutricious 
and excellent rcot for neat cattle and sheep. Swedish turnips have been 
kept perfectly free trom frost, even during this inclement winter, by —s 
placed in a vacant mow and secured top and sides and bottom with a thick 
covering and flooring of refuse salthay. Another advantage of this root is, 
that it may be kept ina sound state until June. Jesse Buel, Esq of Albany, 
has raised good crops for several years by planting them on land from whieh 
the same year he had taken a crop of grass. Good crops of nearly four hun- 
dred bushels to the acre have been obtained in this county, on land broken 
up after mowing, and planted the 18th July. The fall, however, in this case 
was unusually favourable; and the crop would doubtless have been better, 
if the planting had been earlier.” 


Every article here enumerated can be raised in large quanti- 
ties by the Southern planter, for the supply of his cattle, with 
the exception of what is termed English hay, but for which we 
have abundant substitutes, and in addition to the above we may 
add cabbages, and the common turnip. Nor is it requisite that 
any of the vegetables grown for this purpose should be housed dur- 
ing winter—they may be left to grow during the whole of that pe- 
riod, which they will do with great luxuriance, and need only be 
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taken up in such quantities as are wanted for daily use. What ex- 
cuse, then, have we for our neglect, but a total apathy to the subject? 

Boiled carrots are recommended for swine, and the annexed 
paragraph contains what is said on the subject: 


“We will not quit this part of our subject, without calling the attention of 
farmers to the value of boiled carrots as food for swine. By several accu- 
rately conducted experiments, for which he received the Agricultural So- 
ciety’s gold medal, Arthur Young, the distinguished English farmer, de- 
monstrated that boiled carrots as food for rearing and fattening swine were 

reatly superior to boiled potatoes. If, then, as we have grounds to believe 
} sem repeated experiments, 500 bushels of carrots can be raised at as little 
expense as 200 of potatoes, the farmer will find no difficulty in making an 
inference most important to his interests. We have a detailed account of 
these several experiments in relation to boiled carrots, but have no room for 
their insertion.” 


The next remark is relative to a practice which is but too com- 
mon with all planters and farmers, and which although not pro- 
ductive of immediate aud apparent injury, is nevertheless so, 
and ought to be corrected. 


“We remark in the next place upon a practice too common among our 
farmers, and prejudicial to their interests: we mean the practice of permit- 
ting our teams so often to lie idle. It has grown into a proverb with the 
Enzlish farmers, that if a farmer does not keep the plough going be will fail. 
To every single or double team in English farming, a ploughman or driver 
is attached, whose sole business is to take care of his horses and keep them 
always at work. In general, on farms where labour is hired, if the farmer can 
afford to keep a team he can afford to keep a teamster, who should be con- 
stantly employed with that team; he should no more consent to let his team 
lay idle day after day, than to let his hired men lay idle day after day. We 
should therefore plough much more land than we do; and when the team 
is not otherwise occupied, it should at least be employed in procuring and 
carting to the compost heap materials for manure ; or in removing stones, 
or in cee gravel on the meadows, if that is deemed the best method of 
reclaiming them; or in other purposes which the circumstances of the farmer 
may suggest. At any rate, as a yoke of oxen or a horse cannot be kept but 
at very considerable expense, their labour should not be lost, where, as in 
most cases, it is possible to apply it. ‘This can be best done by having a 
man who shall be attached to a team, and whose business it shall be, except 
in cases of extraordinary demand tor his labour in other services, to employ 
this team. 


After a few remarks on the “ gains of husbandry,” he proceeds 
to inquire to what sources a farmer may look for remuneration, and 
proceeds to point out those which appear to be the proper ones 
for the farmers of Essex. He first recommends that they should 
rely principally on the product of their farms, for all that may be 
necessary for the consumption and support of their families. 


“The Essex farmer must make two inquiries for himself. The first what 
can he produce on his farm for the necessary consumption and support of his 
own family? The farming produce, which goes without waste to this ac- 
count, is always disposed of to the best profit. Here, by the way, let us ask 
what is the reason that throughout the country there is not one farmer in 
ten, perhaps in forty, who has any thing like a good kitchen garden? The 
principal labour of which might be done by his own children, or domestics, 
and which would contribute greatly to the support, the health and the luxn- 
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ry of his household, by a bountiful supply of early and various vegetables 
and fruits. Under this head too we will suggest only one rule, which is, that 
he should, as much as possible, rely on the produce of his farm for his sup- 
port; tbat is, live as far as possible upon its products. A good farm may be 
made to yield a plenty of meat, milk, butter, cheese, poultry, eggs, bread, 
vegetables. cider, fruit, honey and wool; and when aman can have all these 
in abundance, need he complain of want? and will he not be as comforta- 
ble and his children as healthy to be fed upon good bread and milk as 
upon tea, coffee and sugar, which are such a drain upon our earnings? and 
ought he not be aware, above all, of the consuming moth of a butcher’s bill, 
who must furnish overloaded tables with meat at least three times a day? 
and the expense of foreign and superfine flour, instead of the substantial 
brown wheaten loaf, or Indian bannock, with which our fathers were satis- 


fied. 


These observations appear to us to be very appropriate to the 
Southern planter. We know of no section of the world where 
the husbaudman has it in his power to be more truly independent 
than in these States, and yet from a variety of causes, which we 
shall not here even attempt to enumerate, we are dependant either 
on foreigners or on other States, for many things which we have 
the means of supplying from among ourselves. ‘That the time will 
come when we shall be obliged to pay more attention to what we 
now consideras the “ small affairs” of a plantation iscertain. The 
prices of our staple articles are declining, and some of the labour 
which is now employed in supplying them, must be directed into 
otherchannels. Our nominal revenue will be diminished, and not 
having the means of purchasing from others, necessity will com- 
pel us to rear for ourselves. But this state of things need not 
cause any despondency, for although a smaller amount will be 
received for our crops, yet the greatest part of it may be laid aside 
or spent in improving our plantations, or increasing the capital 
employed in agricultural pursuits, provided we only make use of 
the means placed within our reach by Providence, to produce 
such things as we need—for few, very few will be the wants 
which cannot be supplied from a Southern plantation, if the 
attention of the proprietor be seriously turned to the effecting 
of the object. 

The next inquiry is, what the Essex farmer can raise to sell ? 
With these we have little to do, and shall conclude this article 
with the concluding paragraph of the pamphlet. 


“We have extended these observations turthur than we had designed; at 
the same time we have very cursorily glanced at many subjects upon which 
we might refer to numerous facts, if we had the opportunity, in proof of our 
remarks. We address them to an intelligent and industrious community, 
in hopes that they may excite to inquiry and reflection with others. We look 
upon the cause of agriculture as essentially that of humanity, public happi- 
ness, good morals and religion. Whatever serves to increase the means of 
subsistence and comfort concerns humanity. Whatever contributes to make 
the country more beautiful and more bountiful, promotes both individual and 
public happiness. Whatever leads men to be industrious and frugal essen- 
tially concerns their morals. Whatever increases our attachment to our 
homes, and strengthens our domestic affections by making our homes com. 
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fortable and happy, must make us more sensible to God’s goodness. More 
than this, practical agriculture must lead a man constantly more and more 
to study the works of nature and to contemplate with wonder and gratitude 
the miracles of Divine Providence, which are presented to his observation 
in the beautiful progress of the seasons and their appropriate and various 
products. ‘Nature is (iod’s eariiest revelation’ and it is full of instruction. 
Our Saviour bade his disciples strengthen their faith in the prutecting provi- 
dence of God by looking at the birds of the air and the flowers of the field. 
The enlightened and reflecting farmer, in surveying the products of his la- 
bour, the various operations in which he is called to perform his part, 
and the brnte animals, who gratefully acknowledge his care and look up to 
him as the almoner of the divine bounty to them, will find constant and 
powerful incitements to think of and to honour God, the great husbandman, 
whose rain enriches, whose sun warms the earth: and who in his goodness 
has placed man in his vineyard that he may till and dress it.” 





SELECTIONS. 


Art. I.—On the preparation and uses of the Animal Charcoal, 
known, usually, under the name of Ivory-black, or Bone-black, 
and especially on its use in refining Sugar. 


[Translated from the Dictionnaire Technologiqne, for the Technical Repo- 
sitory. ] 


For some years past the denomination of Animal Charcoal 
has been given to that particular kind of carbonaceous matter 
which remains on distilling the bones of animals in close vessels, 
at an elevated temperature (viz. a little above a cherry red.) 

This charcoal, which may be applied to several different pur- 
poses, as hereafter mentioned, is more especially employed to 
remove the colouring matter combined with various substances, 
such as the coarse sugars obtained from the cane, or beet-roots. 

The discovery of the antiputrescent and bleaching properties 
of charcoal in general is due to Lowitz; but many others have 
been engaged since his time, in bringing to perfection the method 
in which he first applied it to use. 

M. Kels published, in 1798, several essays on the perfect de- 
colouration of indigo, saffron, turmeric, and black sirops, by 
means of powdered charcoal. He announced, that the charcoal 
of bones would remove the colour from these substances; but he 
was deceived respecting its decolourating power, which he had 
considered to be inferior to that of common vegetable charcoal. 

In the Annals de Chimie for 1800, is a notice by M. Scaub, of 
Cassel, relative to the use of vegetable charcoal in the bleaching 
and purifying of honey, the sugar of the beet, &c. 
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The first useful application of charcoal in refining raw colonial 
sugars was made by M. Guillon. This eminent refiner sent into 
the market considerable quantities of bleached sirops, which he 
prepared by means of the charcoal of wood, powdered. The 
agreeable taste of these sirops soon caused them to be preferred 
to the moist sugars, then used in France in great quantities. M. 
Guillon’s exainple was soon generally followed, and all the sugar- 
refiners employed the same process. 

In 1811, M. Figuier, a chemist of Montpelier, published a no- 
tice on animal charcoal; stating that this charcoal decoloured 
wines and vinegars much better than vegetable charcoal. He 
attributed this property, unjustly, to the gelatine which he sup- 
posed to exist in the animal charcoal; for it no longer contains 
the least trace of gelatine, when it has been calcined. 

Lastly, in 1812, M. Charles Derosnes thought that he could 
usefully employ the decolourating property, which M. Figuier 
found to be so powerful in animal charcoal, as a substitute for the 
vegetable charcoal, in the manufacture and refining of sugars; 
and a few experiments confirmed the propriety of his application. 
He imparted his project to my father and wnyself. The large 
quantity of carbonaceous residuums obtained from the distilla- 
tions of bones, in our manufactories of sal-ammoniac, gave us 
an opportunity of preparing this charcoal at a trifling expense ; 
and we soon united our efforts with his, to substitute the animal 
for vegetable charcoal, in all sugar-refineries. M. Pluvinent as- 
sisted us in this new undertaking. 

The mode of operating which we recommended to sugar- 
refiners still presented, however, some difficulties in its applica- 
tion on a large scale: these I found the means of removing; and 
very soon the new method of refining became more simple and 
easy; and being classed with the common operations of the ma- 
nufactory, almost wholly excluded the former ones in all the 
towns of France. We shall not be surprised at this rapid suc- 
cess, if we observe, that every thing else remaining the same, we 
could obtain, by the new process, ten parts in the hundred more 
of crystallized sugar than in the former mode of operating; and 
what was of still greater importance, the refined sugar was whiter ; 
and all the secondary products, such as the browner lumps, the 
molasses, &c. had a better taste, and were more saleable. 


On its preparation.—The animal charcoal is prepared from 
the bones procured in large cities, and particularly at Paris, 
where the consumption of meat is very great.* A great number 


* According to a work published in 1821, by order of M. le Comte de Che- 
brol, Préfet of the Seine, entitled Recherches Statistiques sur la Ville de Paris, 
et la Département de la Seine, &c. the consumption of meat in that city, 
extracted from the registers of the Octrois, the results of the sales of the a 
ets, and other authentic documents, amounts annually, on an average of ten 
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of persons collect bones throughout large cities, araong the re- 
fuse of other substances; and also the bones from kitchens, which 
are thrown into the streets. Shopkeepers, such as the dealers 
in marine stores for instance, buy them, and send them to the 
melters; who, after having extracted the fat or grease from the 
bones, sell them to the manufacturers of ivory-black and sal-am- 
moniac.* ‘These boiled bones require to be heated in close ves- 
sels; which operation is performed by two different processes. 
With the bones broken to pieces, they fill large iron cylinders 
placed horizontally in a furnace; which are adapted, by means 
of a tube of three inches in diameter, with a long range ofa refri- 
geratory apparatus. 

The temperature is gradually raised, till the vessels become of 
a cherry red heat: at which they are kept for thirty-six hours; 
when the charcoal is withdrawn from the cylinders, to be instantly 
inclosed in the extinguishing boxes. It is sufficient, then, to leave 
it to cool, and to reduce it into very fine power.t The greater 
part of the animal black is prepared in this manner. 

The second process consists in carbonizing the bones in cast- 
iron pots, used in pairs, the one being inverted upon another, so 
that they assume nearly the form of a cylinder terminated by 
spherical ends. The joints are luted withloam. The cracks, 
caused by the contraction which the loam experiences in the fire, 
are sufficient for the escape of the vapourized water, the empy- 
reumatic oil, and the gases resulting from the decomposition of 
the animal matters; such as hydrogen, carbonic acid, oxygen, 
and azote, either separate or combined, two and two, three and 
three, or in other varied mixtures, during the different periods of 
operation. ‘The temperature of the whole soon becomes suffi- 
ciently elevated for the disengaged volatile products to be inflam- 
ed, and thus to assist the operation, by uniting with the fuel to 
produce heat. When the carbonization is complete, and all the 
volatile products are disengaged, the furnace is allowed to cool, 
so that a man may enter it; the brick work door of the furnace 
is then broken down, and the cast-iron vessels are emptied; the 
bone charcoal they contained is pounded in the dry state, and 
is then ready for sale. 


years, to 42,716,800 kilogrammes; which nearly equals Lavoisier’s account. 
If we add to it the consumption in the suburbs, and the parts adjacent 
to the barriers, and also the horses slaughtered, the bones of which may be 
also used, the total weight may be estimated at 48,000,000 kilogrammes, 
containing about 12,000,000 kilogrammes of bones; about two-thirds of 
which are lost; for there are gathered for the manufacturies of sal-ammo- 
niac and ivory-black, at the utmost, 4,000,000 kilogrammes in a humid state, 
which produce only about 2,000,000 kilogrammes of manufactured ivory- 
black. 

* These persons, for their own consumption, also treat the greasy bones 
in a particular way, so as to obtain a good fat from them. 

t In order to obtain more constantly results, I employ for this operation, 
in my own manufactory, the power of a steam-engine to work the mills. 
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Thus, as we have before stated, the use of vegetable charcoal, 
in the refining of sugars, preceded and finally led to the applica- 
tion of animal charcoal to the same purpose; the strength of the 
latter being much more considerable, although it contains a much 
less proportion of purecarbon. We must therefore infer, that it 
possesses a particular decolouring principle, which, however, it 
would be a vain endeavour to describe. 

The immense advantages which this animal charcoal possess- 
es, in its application to the refining of cane sugar, and the prepa- 
ration of sugar from the beet, raised fears of not being able to 
obtain a sufficient supply, and a desire of finding out another ar- 
ticle which might be sbustituted for it. The Society of En- 
couragement proposed a prize of 2000 francs for solving of the 
problem; and the Paris Society of Pharmacy proposed another, 
on the question of the mode of action of the animal black, for 
the purpose of throwing some light on the problem which engag- 
ed public attention. Several memoirs presented at the meeting 
of the Society of Pharmacy, were approved by a special commis- 
sion. In fact, the researches of all the different competitors end- 
ed in the same theory. ‘Two of these memoirs were successful ; 
that of M. Bussy and my own. I will extract what I have yet 
to add, from this latter memoir; in which I am also bound to re- 
solve some questions, not indeed contained in the programme, 
but which appear to me to be called for by the manufacturers, to 
whom the animal charcoal is of the first consequence. 

Without entering into a detail of the experiments therein con- 
tained, I shall present the useful results which appear to me to 
be demonstrated in this memoir.* 

The phosphate of lime, is, in general, one of the principles 
found by analysis, in the animal charcoals, (the pure carbon ex- 
cepted ;) but either when alone, or in double or triple combina- 
tions, it presents no other properties than those of simple carbon. 

Animal charcoal acts the better, as it is more divided, and as 
its carbonization is the more complete; especially when a cer- 
tain degree of temperature has not been exceeded, during its car- 
bonization. Its energy is increased, when it is freed from some 
of the soluble substances which generally accompany it. 

The foreign soluble vegetable substances in sugar, which ac- 
company the colouring matter, are also removed by the action of 
the animal charcoal, in the treatment of solutions of new sugar. 
This effect, doubtless, contributes to increase the quantity of cyrs- 
tallized sugar obtained. 

_ The carbon, when freed from the substances which accompany 
it in animal charcoal, and particularly from the phosphate and 
carbonate of lime, by means of the hydrochloric acid and nume- 
rous washings, acts much more powerfully upon the colouring 


* Théorie de l’Action du Noir Animal sur les matieres colorantes, et dans 
ses applications a la fabrication et au raffinange du sucre. 
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matter of raw sugar, than the crude animal charcoal does, in 
equal weights. This substance may, therefore, be considered as 
the active principle in animal charcoal. 

If we were to calculate thus, in order to verify the ex- 
actness of these properties; namely, that ten parts of this pure 
carbon were as active as one hundred parts of the crude char- 
coal from which it was extracted; we should find that this is not 
the case, but that the pure carbon possesses a decelourang pow- 
er only three times as great as that of the crude animal charcoal. 
Now, as the latter contains only 0,1 of carbon, we may conclude, 
“that, by extracting the sub-carbonate and phosphate of lime 
from the animal charcoal, we sustain a real loss in its decolour- 
ating action, in the proportion of ten to three, or seven-tenths.” 

It appears, according to these results, that the decolouring 
power is not solely confined to the carbon: it has, nevertheless, 
been demonstrated, that it conld not reside in any other sub- 
stance. In order to explain this apparent anomaly, we may be 
allowed to suppose, that, without acting directly, the foreign sub- 
stances in the charcoal of bones may serve as auxiliaries to the 
carbon, in retaining its molecules in a state of division, and thus 
presenting them to the colouring matters in a kind of chemical 
division; and other results confirm me in this opinion. 

I am well convinced that all charcoals, whether from animal 
or vegetable, or mineral substances, and however accurately they 
may be divided mechanically, have very little effect on colouring 
matters, when, after carbonization, they present brilliant surfa- 
ces; such as the ordinary charcoals of wood, horn, muscular 
flesh, sinews, leather, and, generally speaking, of all the softer 
parts of animals; and also those of bitumen, pit-coal, &c. The 
animal charcoal from bones also becomes less active, when, in 
calcining, it is mixed with any animal, vegetable or mineral 
matters susceptible of being fused during the carbonization ; as 
they cause the surfaces of the bone-charcoal itself to be covered 
with a kind of carbonaceous varnish, which paralyzes its deco- 
louring action, by clogging up or binding the molecules of the 
carbon closely together. An instrument which I have lately had 
constructed, assists me in appreciating, comparatively, the deco- 
louring powers of the differeut kinds af charcoal. 

It is clearly proved, therefore, that those charcoals which pre- 
sent brilliant surfaces, whatever be their origin, possess very lit- 
tle energy on colouring matter. 

I have shown, by a great number of experiments, that the same 
substances which directly form brilliant charcoals may be treated 
so as to produce very active dull charcoals. Thus, in calcining, 
at a red heat, blood previously dried with potash, as in the pre- 
paration of Prussian blue, we obtain a carbonaceous residuum, 
which, when freed from the soluble salts it contains, possesses 
an extraordinary decolouring power, ten-fold greater than wory- 
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blaek, But to say the truth, we have not yet been able tu prepare 
this charcoal, so as constantly to arrive at the same perfection: 
I have in vain attempted it, when operating in the large. In 
fact, I have declared it as my opinion, that if the ivory-black 
which has been already used could be cleared from the animal 
and vegetable substances with which it thereby becomes mixed, 
it might, by afresh carbonization, be resored to its primitive en- 
ergy.* 

i follows, therefore, as I have before stated, that brillient char- 
coal does not possess a good decolouring quality, and that ail the 
most active charcoals have a dull appearance. The established 
distinetion, then, between animal charcoal and vegetable char- 
coal, as respects their decolouring properties, is wrong; and it 
would be better to distinguish them by the appellations of dull 
and shining charcoal. 

The modifications above mentioned, which render inert char- 
coals active, and vice versa, appear to me to prove that the deco- 
lourating action of charcoals, in general, depends on the particu- 
lar state in which the carbon is found in them—a state which, 
where the charcoals possess very great energy, may be consider- 
ed as a kind of chemical division. 

In the application of animal charcoal and vegetable charcoal 
to the refining of sugar, we have observed some apparent ano- 
malies, with which I have endeavoured to make myself acquaint- 
ed. Ihave observed that animal charcoal, but little carbonated, 
acts better ine acid and viscous sirops; because the great pro- 
portion of ammouia which it contains, independently of the car- 
bonate of lime, saturates the acids formed, and by its excess de- 
stroys their viscidity. The molasses and sirops being more fluid, 
run better, and the sugar is whiter, although this charcoal may 
be for ordinary purposes much weaker than charcoal sufficiently 
carbonated. 

In the manufacture of sugar in the colonies, and of the sugar 
from the beet-root, a considerable quantity of lime is employed 
to defecate the juice: the excess of lime which remains in solu- 
tion in the liquid, re-acts upon the sugar during the whole time of 
its evaporation, and renders a great part of it uncrystallizable. In 
the refining process where lime is also employed, under certain 
circumstances this agent is equally serviceable in fulfilling the 
end desired ; and is also injurious when in excess; it is there- 
fore very important to be able to arrest its improper action in 


* [ have pointed out various means by which I have succeeded in ob- 
taining these results. One of them may be gee to the Colonies: it 
consists in producing a fermenting action, by collecting the ivory-black 
deposits iuto large masses, and keeping them at a high temperature (of from 
25 to 30 degrees;) they are then washed in a large quantity of water; dried 
in the air, and again subjected to the action of heat. In this manner, b 
operating with some precautions, we obtain an ivory-black of a good qualt- 
ty, which may be used a second time. 
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time. It would be difficult to do this by means of an acid, or an 
acid salt; because the least excess of either of these substances 
would be more dangerous than the action which we wish to pre- 
vent. Animal charcoal possesses this useful quality; it com- 
pletely saturates the lime: this I have clearly proved. Thus, if 
we take 100 grammes of distilled water saturated with lime, and 
boil it for an hour with 10 grammes of the common animal char- 
coal, or even wash it well with boiling water, and then throw the 
whole on a filter; the clear liquid will not be rendered turbid by 
the oxalic acid, or the oxalate of ammonia—re-agents by which 
we may discover the smallest possible quantity of lime in solution. 
No satisfactory theory has yet been given of this action, which 
charcoals not coniaining phosphate of lime, have not seemed to 
me to produce ; and this, probably, is the principal cause of their 
inferiority, as respects the purposes which we are now discus- 
sing. 

Animal charcoal, on account of the sub-carbonate of lime it 
contains, may also completely remove the excess of acid in si- 
rops; it has therefore the double property of saturating both the 
lime and the acids. 

According to the results above cited, of a work of Lavoisier’s 
on the territorial riches of France, or those of a more recent sta- 
tistical work, published by order of M. le Comte de Chabrol; I 
think we may be able to ascertain that the quantity of bones af- 
forded from the consumption of meat, ia Paris and its environs 
alone, would be more than sufficient to manufacture animal-black 
necessary for the refining of all the sugar which we consume an- 
nually; and, in fact, that the animal-black now manufactured is 
more than sufficient for our refineries. I am at this moment 
engaged in devising the means of exporting to our colonies the 
excess of this manufacture. 

When the advantages which the use of animal charcoal pre- 
sents in the preparation of raw sugar in the colonies shall be 
known, its use will doubtless become of more importance ; but 
we may be allowed to hope, that, by employing it twice over, the 
quantity which we can export will be found sufficient. This in- 
duces me to add a few observations on the secondary employ- 
ment of animal charcoal, by revivifying it. 

I have pointed out in this article, a possibility of restoring to 
the animal-black which had been once used, its primitive energy ; 
but [I have also remarked, that it cannot be effected with enono- 
my.* It is probable that particular circumstances may be fa- 


* The Society of Encouragement, at its last annual sitting, voted a prize 
for the revivifyingganimal-black employed in sugar-refineries: but the 
process has not yet been published. At any rate, the decolouring strength 
of the animal-black thus revivified is extremely variable; so thet the prob- 
lem, by which they demand the restoration of the black to its ae quali- 
ties, after having been once used, is not yet completely solved. 
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vourable to the application of a part of this process in the colo- 
nies. It appears to me possible to act upon it in the fol- 
lowing manner:—the thick black deposits remaining upon the 
filters may be daily collected into one mass, and be put into a co- 
vered trough, or any other large and covered reservoir, and be 
allowed to ferment; which it will not be slow in doing, in conse- 
quence of the sugar, and other vegetable matters remaining in 
the charcoal. When the alcoholic acid, and even the putrid 
fermentations have terminated, it must then be subjected in clos- 
ed cast-iron cylinders for several hours, toared heat. The car- 
bonaceous powder must then be ground afresh in a horizontal 
mill; and thus an animal black will be obtained very little infe- 
rior to the original black employed ; which will be productive of 
very great advantages, as the animal charcoal becomes extremely 
dear in the colonies, in consequence of the expense of its impor- 
tation. 

Animal Charcoal, in an impalpable powder, may be usefully 
applied as a facing to moulds for making iron or bronze castings: 
I have also used it with success in the cementation of delicate 
pieces of iron, to convert them into steel: it forms wory-black, 
bone-black, &c. it is spread upon land as a manure, and assists 
vegetation, even after being used in the refineries, &c. It is em- 
ployed, not only in the preparation of sugar, but also to remove 
the colour of various extracts, whether siropy or saline. P. 





Art. II1.—Small Farms.— Collecting Manures. 
[FROM THE NEW-YORK FARMER. | 


The great principles of agriculture may be reduced to these 
two points: keep small farms, and manage them well. What con- 
stitutes a small farm, or in what consists good management, are 
subjects deeply affecting the best interests of society, and have 
engaged volumes of the most philanthrophic writings. The 
pages of a work, limited in size and devoted to various purposes, 
can afford but a short review of a subject so comprehensively 
useful, yet by entering directly into real matter and avoiding the 
prolixity of books, much instruction and benefit may be obtained 
at an expense of money and time compartively small. 

An anxiety to grow rich has done more injury and produced 
more disappointment to farmers than to any other class of for- 
tune hunters. The merchant who not only risks his entire capi- 
tal, but also his utmost credit on a single voyage, may succeed 
even beyond his calculation, and may at once increase his fortune 
and enlarge his credit; the mechanic who risks all on a single 
project, may succeed to riches and its comforts; but the farmer 
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who enlarges his fields beyond his actual means of cultivating 
them never succeeds in his design. 

Land badly tilled and badiy fenced, produces a small crop, 
which not unfrequently becomes a prey to the inroads of cat- 
tle, or suffers for waut of hands to secure it in harvest; yet such 
must be the fate of large farms; that is, farms, exceeding the 
disposable means of the proprietor. No general rule can be laid 
down to determive the proper size of a farm, as it must be regu- 
lated by a whole view of the farmer’s means, family, &c.; but 
in choosing a farm it would be a prudent maxim to prefer one 
even apparently too small, to one that might prove too large; and 
perhaps the generality of farmers, who look merely to the sup- 
port of a family, might do well to confine their industry, in the 
first instance to fifty acres of land, exclusive of the necessary 
proportion of woodland. The result would prove so decidedly 
the superior advantages of small farms, as more than probably to 
induce the farmer to continue his industry on a scale, which 
would yield so much in point of crops, save so much labour, ren- 
der a frequent view of the entire farm, and the collecting of the 
produce to the barn so convenient. ‘ But,” says the farmer, 
who has six or eight children, “ fifty acres will not suffice to sup- 
portmy family.” It may be replied, and with more truth, “ no, nor 
one hundred acres,” because of the undeniable fact, that one hun- 
dred acres badly tilled will produce /ess than fifty acres well ma- 
nayed, and that the labour necessary to the good tillage and 
management of the small farm, will not be sufficient even for the 
slovenly management of the large one. 

It is unnecessary to describe how a large farm may be ruined, 
in the case of a proprietor whose capital is small; every prac- 
tical farmer can explain, and the most superficial view of hun- 
dreds of such farms, to be seen in all directions, will at once 
convince the doubtful. It only remains to see how the farmer 
and his family can be supported on a farm of fifty acres. 

The skillful farmer will keep his lands in a state of constant 
productiveness; the most injudicious management or the most 
apparent neglect can alone cause land to remain for years or even 
for a season without contributing to the farmer’s sustenance; this 
state, however, seldom fails to attend large farms. A rotation 
of crops and a supply of manure will secure this constant state of 
productiveness. Every farmer is a sufficient judge of the ma- 
naging a rotation of crops, and in some measure acts on that 
principle; but the mind and labour are so divided in the care of 
large farms, that neither can be brought to act with sufficient 
judgment or effect. A proper disposition of cattle, added to a 
judicious collecting of manure, will always produce the means of 
enriching and invigorating the soil, nor can there ever appear 
any want of a sufficient supply of manure for every purpose of 
the farm. 
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The collecting of compost, or manure, being indispensable to 
the farmer, it shall be here first attended to. Compost is to be 
considered, both as to its quantity and its quality. The quantity 
may be increased by mixing clay or other unfermented matter 
with the manure, the entire mass will partake of the salts, and 
all ferment together. The quality, which seems of more impor- 
tance than the quantity, may be vn ogae by choosing a proper 
site for the manure heap. It should not be made in a hole, 
because the rain water will soon fill the hole and chill the ma- 
nure; which should, in order to fermentation, preserve a consi- 
derable heat; it should not be made on a hill because its juices 
will run from it; it should not be exposed to rain, because the 
water passing through it will carry away its most valuable part ; 
nor should it be entirely excluded from the air, which is essen - 
tially useful to it. With these general observations in view, the 
farmer will easily contrive a proper plan for collecting a suffi- 
ciency of rich compost for all the uses of his farm, which thus, 
plentifully supplied, will never degenerate into a barren waste. 
The manure heap should be placed near the farm yard, so that 
the rotton straw, bedding of the cattle, &c. may be easily removed 
to it; a sewer or gutter should also be contrived to carry off the 
urine from the cattle’s stalls to a reservoir near the manure; and 
finally, it should be collected on a flat spot of ground so hard as 
to be, if possible, impervious to the juices, which would other- 


wise sink into the earth and be totally lost. 





Arr. II].—On raising Calves, management of Bees, &§c. 
[Extract of a letter from Gorham Parsons, Esq. to Rev. Gardner B. Perry. } 


Respecting the proper time and manner of weaning calves, I 
have considered if you intend raising the calf at the time it is 
calved, it is best to take it from the cow the day after, or not to 
exceed two days—uuless the udder of the cow is swollen or hard, 
then it may require the process, that nature points out for the 
calf, the forcible application of the head against the udder, which 
generally reduces the swelling and hard bunches; while either 
remain, I should not take away the calf. But supposing no dif- 
ficulty of that kind, the calf should be taken from the cow the 
first day, or twelve hours after it is calved, then fed from a bucket, 
or small tub with two quarts of milk from the cow in the morn- 
ing and evening, the finger held in the milk will very soon induce 
the calf to suck, and in a very short time he will drink the milk 
freely and readily. I have had a piece of leather (upper leather,) 
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sowed together of the size and in the form of a cow’s teat, a small 
opening at top, the bottom so cut as when nailed to the bottom of 
a bucket or tub with three pump nails, the milk will pass under 
easily and flow to the orifice of the teat; the calf will soon press 
for it with as much earnestness as for that of its dam, and shortly 
he will be so rmpatient for his breakfast and supper, that the pro- 
cess of sucking will be too tedious, and he will drink freely—it 
will not be necessary to increase the quantity of milk beyond two 
quarts night and morning, but as he advances in size, add a little 
water, a pint at first and increase it, of the same warmth as the 
milk, to which add a gill of Indian meal which may be increased 
to a pint, although I ‘prefer using double the quantity of wheat 
bran; and think it far better for milch cows than Indian meal— 
offer him second crop hay, (if before the season for grass,) he will 
soon eat it, and may have skimmed milk soon substituted for new 
milk, made warm with water, as milk direct from the cow. 

When four or five weeks old he will eat grass and drink wa- 
ter, and be quite as large as if he had taken all the milk from the 
cow. The saving of milk will amply pay for the trouble, and the 
calf will not be stinted in size. I think we err in permitting calves 
to suck too much at first, even when intended for the butcher. 
They fat better by beginning moderately, and increasing gradu- 
ally, as gorging is injurious to the brute creation as well as to 
the human race. 

Let a man purchase an animal as prepared and presented at 
our cattle shows for premium, stuffed and pampered for the oc- 
casion, then let him feed fairly as a good farmer would and ought 
to feed, and before the next cattle show the animal would be like 
the lean kine of Pharoah. You see I differ from many good 
men as to the condition in which animals should be exhibited at 
our cattle shows—I do not mean the cattle as fatted for beef, al- 
though in that case I should lean to the farmer who presented 
well fatted beef at the least expense. 1 have thought it better to 
have rather small enclosures of grass for calves, and change 
them every two or three weeks. if the food should be short, or 
the flies so troublesome as to prevent their eating in the day 
time, feed with a quart of wheat bran, or three pints, per day—if 
no bran, a pint of Indian meal—some crusts of bread occasion- 
ally, of which they soon become fond. I am fully of opinion 
calves should be so fed as to keep them in a growing state, but 
never gorged or pampered. It frequently occurs that they re- 
quire a very small piece of their tail cut off; the necessity 1s as- 
certained by pulling the tail, and if the bones are loose and the 
skin spongy, cutting is necessary—they are what farmers term 
tail sick. . They should be provided with salt to lick when they 
please. I use the crude lump salt from Liverpool; my cattle of 
every description lick it freely. It is economy to use it, and I 
think it answers the purpose quite as well as white and granulat- 
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ed salt that is more expensive—you can see some of it at my 
farm in Byefield. 

The age at which they should have their first calf does not ap- 
pear to be settled, as I find farmers disagree, some preferring two 
years old past, or the month of June succeeding the spring when 
they were two years old, others three years old past—I am rather 
inclined to prefer the latter age, unless the calf grows rapidly and 
has attained great size, and may be considered as a forward ani- 
mal; never allow a heifer to calve until June, the very last of the 
month is preferable ; they will then have a flow of nutricious grass 
feed, which will swell the udder, give health and strength, and 
unless a violent and cold rain storm, no injury arises from calv- 
ing in the pasture. I have thought it best to use bows, straps 
and stanchions to tie them up as it is termed; the first fall they 
are brought to the barn. I have practiced (and my father be- 
fore me who was remarkably fond of them, and an excellent 
judge of their qualities, ) handling the udder almost every morn- 
ing, when tied up, feeling the teats, and, if 1 may use the term, 
make believe milking. If done gently, it will save trouble, which 
frequently happens with heifers with the first calf. I think I 
have known several spoiled for want of this attention, and were 
of no value as milch cows—requiring their legs tied, and were not 
milked well, becoming the terror of female and finally of male 
mukers. 

I believe you will think full enough has been written on this 
subject, and that I may as well proceed to answer your inquiry re- 
specting Mrs. Griffith’s Hive—I have never used one, but I have 
no doubt the manner of securing the bottom is a great improve- 
ment, as the eggs lodged by the bee moth can be daily cleared 
off; the suspending the hive I think an improvement, as it will 
only permit the assailant moth to attempt entrance at the thresh- 
old, and bees know them as an enemy, and will repulse them 
when they do not steal in at the back door. As to the top, when 
you are informed that I now have all the hives and glasses as de- 
scribed in Wildman’s pamphlet, filled with honey, and can hardly 
admit Mrs. Griffith an improvement, you will, I think, readily 
bear me out in my opinion. GORHAM PARSONS. 





Art. IV.—Observations on the means of preventing and reliev- 
ing the accidents and diseases, to which farmers are particu- 
larly subject; by James Mease, M. D. 

[From Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society. ]} 
(Continued from page 556.) 
Inflamed Eyes.—The remedies for a slight complaint are 
opening the bowels by any of the medicines before mentioned, 
bathing the eyes frequently with clear lead water; living on a 
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vegetable or milk diet, wearing a light hat, and avoiding exposure 
to strong light. When the complaint is severe, in addition to 
the foregoing, twelve or sixteen ounces of blood should be taken 
away from the arm; very low vegetable diet, strictly adhered to, 
aided by confinement in a dark room, and purges every third 
day. If the disease be obstinate, or attended with pain, blood 
should be drawn from the head and temples by cups and leeches. 
This local depletion seldom fails to relieve. The jelly of the 
pith of sassafras applied to the eye will give ease. After the 
inflammation is reduced, wash the eyes.three or four times a-day, 
with a solution of white vitrol in soft water. ‘The proportions 
are ten grains to half a pint of water. Watery eyes may be cur- 
ed by the same remedy, and the return of the weakness prevent- 
ed, by washing the eyes with strong brandy and water twice a 
day. 
The exposure of the eyes to the light must be gradual after the 
inflammation has subsided, and two or three days must be em- 
ployed in accommodating them to broad day-light. Persons 
with weak eyes, when reading, should sit with their backs to the 
light, and when exposed to a blazing sun, goggles must be worn. 


Whitlows.—T here are different species of this painful disease, 
all of which should be attended to without delay. They often 
proceed from bruises, pricks of splinters, &c. No benefit arises 
from promoting suppuration in the part. The best practice is to 
diminish the inflammation by leeches, and the application of a 
blister; when the pain extends up the arm, attended by a fever, 
twelve ounces of blood should be taken away. If suppuration 
take place, make a free incision down to the bone. A full dose 
of opium may be given three quarters of an hour before the ope- 
ration. Putting the hand in warm water after the use of the lan- 
cet, will ease the pain. If permitted to run its course, two months 
of suffering will be often endured. 


(To be continued.) 








PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Mildew of Grapes.—In the “ Western Tiller” the following remark is pre- 
fixed to the article on the rot or mildew of grapes, by George J. F. Clarke, 
copied from this journal. ‘We have had opportunities of observing most 
of the facts here mentioned, and our observations accord with the state- 
ments given.” 


Food of Domestic Animals.—Pumpkins are supposed to be unprofitable. 
The inner portions, i. e. the integument of the seeds, &c. will paralize the 
legs of ducks, and at last kill them. The whole vegetable used as food for 
horses will debilitate their joints so as to cause them to tall down upon 
smooth roads, and this affection lasts long after the use of the food. Itis not 
economical in comparison with similar weights of other food. One hundred 
and fifty-one pounds of pumpkins were given at night to a horse, which had 
during the day been full, fed and moderately used; he eat up the whole 
before morning without being satisfied, and to all appearance could have 
consumed twenty pounds more. 


Oaten Bread is reputed in the Northern and Western counties of Eng- 
land, to produce or aggravate cutaneous diseases in men. Is the grain ob- 
served to cause in horses the surfeit or any similar affection? 


Peas.— Cow-peas, boiled or raw, will poison ducks, and kill them in a 
short time. 


May Apple.-—The tops of May apples are sometimes used by negroes as 
an ingredient in pottage. They were gathered and boiled and given to 
young ducks—forty died in an hour. 


Sweet Potatoes, boiled or raw, give to fowls and turkies a disease in the 
head, slow but fatal. The head is swollen, the feathers fall off, and the 
skin scales off in scabs. Young birds die more easily than old. Do they ever 
cause measles in hogs? 


Charcoal alone will keep poultry and hogs alive for a long time, without 
other food. Charcoal, with a gravel ficor, is part of the treatment of chickens 
fattened by those who practice the art for the supply of markets. These 
people generally substitute sour milk for water as the drink of chickens—it 
is said to improve their flavour, like rare cooking. 

Hogs ranging in the woods find an abundant supply of charcoal. If pen- 
ned and fed plentifully upon corn without charcoal, they will not thrive. 


Apple Trees.—I have uniformly observed that those kinds of apples whose 
blossoms spread out wide, and have the florets separate from one another, 
suffer far less from the frost than those trees which have close and compact 
clusters or flowers. The Juneating is an example of the one, and has this 
year suffered nothing; the Ribston givin may be mentioned as an instance 


of the other, and has this season suffered very materially.— Gard. Mag. 
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Encouragement to cultivators of Fruit.—Mr. Samuel R Johnson, of Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, has received $51 36, for the produce of a single plum 
tree in his garden, this season, besides giving away considerable of the fruit 
to his friends. The tree produces the Bolmer’s ashington plum, and has 
— but a little short of $50 per annum, for the last three years. St. 

ichael pears of the finest appearance have been sold in our market this 
week for $1 50 per dozen.—N. E. Farmer. 


Mode of Grafting in the East Indies, (described in the extracts from the 
Transactions of the Agricultural Society of India, by M. Soulange Bodin. )— 
Mr. Leycester learned from the nabob of Molaghun, that he had a gardener 
who was skilful in various modes of grafting, and that he practised one 
common in the upper provinces, but which Mr. Leycester, had never found 
described in any book, and gives the following account of the process. 

At the season of the year when the bark is easily separated from the wood, 
having cut off the end of a shoot, about a quarter of an inch above a bud, 
the Indian gardener makes an annular incision through the bark, half an 
inch below the bud, and then, with a piece of cloth in his hand, he carefully 
removes this ring of bark so as not to injure the bud contained in it, after 
which he proceeds in the same manner with the bud below. 

Having thus collected a number of buds, which he kept fresh, in the hol- 
low of a large leaf with a little water in it, he operated on the stock to be 
grafted, by first cutting off the head at the point where it appeared to be of 
the proper size; that is to say, of a diameter a little less than the ring of bark, 
which he intended to place on it; he then cut the bark in longitudinal strips, 
which were pealed down sufficiently low to allow the ring containing the bud 
to slip down and exactly fit the end of the stock. After this, the little strips of 
bark were raised up over the bark ring, and tied to the upper end of the stalk, 
when the whole was covered with a little moist clay, care being taken, that 
no injury was done to the bud by this application. 


This mode of grafting very much resembles that which is described in the 


“‘Cours de Culture et de Naturalisation des Vegetoux d’Andre Thouin,” 
under the name of Graffe des faunes, (tom. ii. p. 463, et figuree planche 56 
de |’Atlas a but what is most remarkable, Mr. Leycester states that he 
was convinced after particular inquiries, the method was not taught by any 
European, but that it had been transmitted from generation to generation, 
from time immemorial; he thinks it unites so much simplicity and facility, 
that it would be one of the first which would rationally present itself to the 
mind of original cultivators. 


Establishment of a model farm in Greece.—The government has just found- 
ed an establishment from which important results may be expected, in fa- 
vour of a country afflicted by the ravages of war, and still more perhaps by 
the idle and military habits which have resulted from them. Gregory Palaio- 
logue, one of the young Greeks who had pursued a course of agricultural stu- 
dies at the institution of Roville, in France, has returned to his country, in 
order to devote his knowledge, perfected by the management of a large ag- 
ricultural establishment which had been confided to him in Corsica, to the 
benefit of his country. He embarked with a considerable provision of in- 
struments, seeds, &c. supplied by the committee at Paris. Capo D’Istria 
has placed at his disposal a national domain, situated between the village of 
Dalamanara and the ruins of the ancient Tirynthus, for the purpose of a 
model farm. His first care will be the sowing of the grain brought with him, 
the creation of a nursery, and the tillage of the ground by instruments un- 
known in that country. Prospects of extensive benefit attach themselves 
to the institution of Palailogue. It must become atocus of light, which 
will distribute throughout Greece the knowledge requisite to the successful 
cultivation of a soil so long watered with human blood. But many years 
must elapse before this desirable object can be completed. Europe, in de- 
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livering Greece, has not finished its work. Enriched by the arts of peace, 
is it not our duty to devote a portion of what they have furnished us to ena- 
ble our brethren of the East to enjoy their benefits?—Rev. Encyc. Mars. 


Bloating in Catile.—A gentleman recectly from France, communicates to 
us the following cure for this commonly fatal disease. 


The Volatile Spirit of Ammonia is found to produce instantaneous relief. 
Its action is chemical, decomposing the gas generated in the stomach by 
fermentation. 

M. Thenard, the celebrated French professor of chemistry, speaking of 
the utility of scientific investigations, and of the innumerable instances 
where they had been found subservient to the general interests of society, 
among many others, adduced this as an example, and related the following 
anecdote in illustration of its effects. 

A short time previous, while on a visit to his native village in some re- 
mote part of France, a drove of thirty or forty cattle broke into a field of 
rank clover, and all of them became affected with bloating, and when dis- 
covered some of them were so far gone as to fall down upon their fore legs. 
He called immediately for Spirits of Ammonia, but none could be found in 
the place, and they were obliged to send four miles to a neighbouring vil- 
lage before it could be procured. He commenced by giving it to those most 
severely affected, and so on to the others, and dou saved excepting 
two. there had been no delay in getting the remedy, probably none 
would have been lost. 

The dose for a cow or ox is a table-spoonful; for a sheep a tea-spoonful, 
diluted in water or any convenient liquid. If not effectual, repeat the dose. 
—American Farmer. 


Rural Economy.—M. Lullin, of Geneva, in a pamphlet dictated by phi- 
lanthropy and intelligence, proposes to agriculturists to substitute cows for 
oxen, or at least to unite the former in the labour of the farm. The substi- 
tution, he maintains, would increase the quantity of milk as well as of calves. 
Cows can work with advantage until six weeks or two months prior to calv- 
ing, and resume their labour a fortnight or three weeks after. The diminu- 
tion of milk, in working cows, he supposes, may be one fourth; here eight 
working cows would perform the labour of six oxen, and afford at the same 
time as much milk as six cows without work. A cow will do as much work, 
it is alleged, as one ox of equal size. 

The superiority, in point of cheapness and profit, of horned cattle over 
horses, in the work of a farm, is considered as very great. Oats, harness, 
and shoeing, are all considerable items. The price of a horse is equal to 
two or three cows. Horned cattle are subject only to forty-seven kinds of 
diseases, while horses are liable to two hundred and sixty-one; and finally 
a horse aged, blind, or past service, is entirely lost, while an ox or cow fat- 
tens in old age and sells to advantage. In case, too, at any time of a broken 
leg, the animal may serve for food. The amount of manure, it is said, would 
be doubled by the substitution of cattle for horses.—Silliman’s Journal. 


Cider.—As the time for laying in cider has come, I would observe, that 
mustard seed put in new cider will keep it much better than any other thing 
Ihave tried. I put a half pint of common mustard seed into a barrel of 
new cider, last fall, and let it remain on the lees without drawing off, till 
it was all used, and it kept it perfectly sweet till the last—not the new 
sickly sweet, but more like mellow old wine: the cider tasted a little of the 
mustard, but some gentlemen who drank of it, thought it was improved by it. 
As the last year was the first time I put in the seed, I cannot say that it will 
always have the same effect; but so simple a thing is worth trying—for my 
cider was decidedly the best I ever drank.— Newburyport Herald. 
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Butter.—The Journal des Connaissance Usuelles gives an account of the 
means used in the canton d’Issigny to procure excellent butter in winter. 
‘l he cows are warmly clotied, so as to cause them to calve in the autumn. as 
it is found that the milk, after this process of nature at that time, becomes 
more abundant and richer in quantity; and during the severest weather in 
winter, they were constantly kept clothed, and fed in the open air, as the 
taste of the butter is said to be much injured by confinement in the stable. 
The butter of this district is superior to any other on the continent.—Me- 
chanics Maguszine. 


To prevent Milk from becoming sour.—To prevent milk from turning sour 
and curdling, as it is so apt to do in the heat of summer, the milk men of Pa- 
ris add a small quantity of sub-carbonate of potash or soda, which saturating 
the acetic acid as it forms, prevents the coagulation or separation of curd; 
and some of thein practise this with so much success as to gain the reputa- 
tion of selling milk that never turns Often when coagulation has taken 
place, they restore the fluidity by a greater or less addition of one or the 
other of the fixed alkalies. ‘The acetate which is thus formed has no inju- 
rious effects, and, besides milk, contains naturally a smal! quantity of ace- 
tate of potash, but not an atom of free or carbonated alkali.—ZJbid. 


Vegetable Extract.—In the North of France an excellent extract of the 
herbs used in soups and broths is made by boiling them very slowly with a 
sufficient quantity of salt, and afterwards evaporating the fluid. A little of 
this extract, dissolved with gum arabic in hot water, is said to make excellent 
soup.—ZJbid. 


Effects of certain mineral poisons on living plants.—In order to destroy the 
caterpillars which feed upon them so ravenously, I was desirous of ascer- 
taining how far certain poisonous solutions could be introduced into the cir- 
culation of plants without injury to them. Having cut offa few twigs from a 
linden tree, Lintroduced a twig with its leaves attached, into different phials 
of water, severally impregnated with iron, copper and arsenic; also one into 
pure water. That introduced into the terruginous solution, died in about 
twenty-four hours. The twig exposed to the copper lost its proper hue and 
looked sickly in about two or three days, and finally appeared dead in about 
five days. Nearly five days had elapsed before the twig in the arsenious 
acid, although saturated, became sensibly injured, and even then it was only 
changed in colour. During the first three days no difference could be per- 
ceived between the leaves of the twig here mentioned and that sustained by 
pure water. It would appear from these experiments that metallic solutions 
are poisonous to a vegetable in the inverse order from that in which they 
affect animals, and that small portions of arsenic may be introduced into 
trees, so as to be poisonous to the insects which destroy their foliage. On 
macerating a leaf of the twig in the arsenious solution, only about forty-five 
hours atter it was introduced into it, the water to which it was subjected 
ty with the ammoniacal nitrate of silver a yellow precipitate, and after 

ve or six days, this experiment being repeated, a copious recipitation en- 
sued, indicating arsenite of silver. Caterpillars put upon the leaves impreg- 
nated with the arsenic died in a day or two, excepting one which was too 
far advanced to eat. These observations in your journal, so hastily made 
ys ~ ganaeee may need some indulgence from your readers.—Silliman’s 
lournal. 





ERRATA. 
Page 584, line 10, omit the word “ any,” —line 36, for ‘Inas” read Mas. 
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“foreign, attempts to cultivate in Georgia, - 


1 
(24 
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Greece, establishment of a model farm in, - . 662 

Grubs, and other insects, to destroy, - - 

Gypsum, beneficial effects of, as a manure for Irish potatoes, 35, 42; 
artificial, how prepared, - . ioe 154 

> H. 

Hams, curing of, - - - 

Hay, curing of, - - 

Hayne, Gen. R. Y. on the Bengal Indigo seeds, - - 

Hay-makers, animal, account of, - - - 

Hazzard, W. W. on the study of plants, 7; ov listing down green 
weeds in August and September, : - 

Herbemont, N. on the Chickasaw pea, and Bonavista bean, 75; on the 
proper distance for planting vines, 197; on the culture of the vine, 

; engrafting of the vine, 481; making of wine, ib; on the forma- 


tion of vineyards of native vines, and engrafting of vines, - 632 
Herbemont, Mrs. N. on the culture and cooking of salsify and drying of 

peaches, - - - : 526 
Hernandez, J. M. on the culture of the Cuba tobacco, - 459 
Hillhouse, David P. outlines of his agricultural system, - 121 
Hints to the farmers of Essex, reviewed, - - 641 
Hives, construction of, 373; Mrs. Griffith’s, notice of, - 659 
Hog», various articles for fattening, 56; large ones in China, 112; milk 

ot, is used for tea, ib.; treatment of, 123, 553, 603 ; fattening of, 56, 446, 

554, 605; experiment on the feeding of, 496, 555; food for, should 

be steamed, 605; require charcoal to be given them, - 661 
Holmes, James G. on Coolridge’s rail road and canal earth car, 254 
Holt, E. A. on the keeping of cattle during winter, 28; on protecting 

the stems of fruit trees, . - - 357 
Honey and wax, method of separating from the comb,_ - 111 
1. A sone Lae culture of the a —— - »° 583 

orticult emistry, outlines of, by G. W. 

ow any y 50, 162, 268,381, 487, 608 
Horticultural Societies, recommended, 109; of Charleston, formation 

and election of officers, - - - 618 
Horses, new food for,224; bots in, to destroy, 274; preservation of, 

from bots, - - - 
Hot beds, making and managing of, - - 
Huger, Col. F. K on the Chickasaw pea, - - 
Humidity, peculiar phenomena of, - - 
Husbandry, general principles of, - 
Hydrophobia, cured by the use of chloride of lime, : 


J. 


Jenkins, Col. Joseph E. on the preparation and application of manures, 
286; on the necessity of a more extensive system of draining in the 
culture of the Sea-Islands, ° - - 56 

Indigo, culture and manufacture of in India, 46, 98, 155, 247 ; drying 
the leaves of, 99; memoranda of experiments made on green an 
dried leaves, ib.; extract from the leaves of, and observations on, 155; 
process of manufacturing, 145, 156, 439; boiling, 157; ancient Indian 
mode of manufacturing, 248; product of, in Bengal, 251; in Georgia, 

; «vantity exported from India, 294; manufacture of, from Ne- 
.Tium, 295; lime necessary in the manufacture of,299; Bengalseed 
for distribution, 445; choice of seed, - - 566 

Indigo plant, new species of, - - 278 

quirer, on fruit trees and garden seeds, - 


- 30 
Insects, destruction of, on trees, 164; to destroy, 272, 335, 502 
Johnson, Hon. G. W. outlines of Horticultural ; 50, 162, 268, 381, 487, 608 


Chemistry, 
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Johnson, Hon. Wu. on making sugar from beets, 393, 449, 506 

Johnson, Dr. Joseph, advice to persons residing in the low countries, by, 476 
Jones, Dr. Alexander, on the culture of poppy and manufacture of 

opium, - - - . 569 

Jones, Donald, B. on the choice of Indigo seed, . 566 

Joor, J. on horizontal ploughing, : 78 


K. 
King, James, sen. the first to use marsh mud as a manure forcotton, 62 
Kingsley, Z. on manufacturing and clarifying sugar from weak or im- 
mature juice, and obtaining sugar from tan, : - 513 


L. 

L., on the culture of the Irish potatoe, - 125 
L., on the culture and preservation of the sweet potatoe, 284 
Lady, a, on the raising of poultry, - - 87 
Leaves, functions of, 269: electro attractive powers, of, 336 
” dead, a protection to the roots of vegetables, - - 614 
Leeks, directions for cultivating by the editor, - : 522 

Lemon, stocks, preferabie for grafting oranges on, 211; more easily 
propagated than oranges, - - - 211 
Lewis, Morgan, on bots in horses, - - 274 
Ligatures, application of, to fruit trees and vines, = - - 446 

Lime, destructive to insects, 51: necessary in manufacture of indigo 

and woad, 299; use of in defecating beet juice, 508 ; efficacy of, asa 
manure, - - - - 6559 

Lime. chloride of, (see chloride of lime.) 
Lime, plant, description of, —- - ; 55 
Limes, more easily propagated than oranges, . - 211 
Lock-jaw, treatment of - - 444 
Louisianian of Natchez, on the manufacture of sugar, 24, 134 
Luting, French, for grafting, - . - 279 
M. 

Manures, benefit of to plants, 51; compost recommended, 5] ; applica- 

tion of to cotton, 58; summer made, care and manage- 

ment of, 110; preservation of, 385; management of, 386; 
augmentation of, 387 ; collecting and managing of, 443 

Liquid, construction of, reservoirs for, 218 ; collecting of 218 
657 ; management of, 219 ; increasing, - 219 
Green Vegetable, - - - 191, 241 

Saltpetre as, 279, 391; preparing and applying, 287; Pine- 

trash - - 


Manuring, by enclosing, results of experiments on, 414; system highly 
important, 595; estalishment, expenses of, - 98 
Mangold Wurtzel and Swedish turnips, comparison between, as food 


for cattle, - - - 223 
May Apples, injurious to young ducks, - - 661 
Marsh Planter, a, on the culture of the bearded rice, - 292 
Marsh, salt, hay made from, - - 598 
* ” and marsh mud, form an excellent compost, 682 
mg William, on the bearded rice and hop vines, - 183 
M’ Bride, B. on the cultivation of various crops, : 175, 237 
” on the culture of the sugar cane and manufacture of sugar, 347 
Mease, Dr.J. on the culture of the rhubarb, 124; on the diseases and ac- 
cidents of farmers, - : 442, 497, 556, 659 
Melons, culture of, 110 ; winter, account of, - 109 
Millington Seth, on the propagation of silk worms : 106, 159 
Milk, process of preserving, 615; to prevent from becoming sour, 664 
Molasses, procuring sugar from, - - - 513 
Moon, relation of rain, on, - - - 616 
Morrell, Calvin, on engrafting the vine, . - 334 
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Mud, salt, used as a manure for cotton, 62, 288, 581 ; method of collect- 
ing. 63,287; may be used for garden peas. 275; forming 
into compost, 275. 289, 582; quantity per acre, 290; on the 


first discovery and application of, as a manure - 582 
” and marsh form an excellent compost, - 582 
Mud swamps, used as manure for garden peas, - 275 


Mulberries, propagation of, 328, 362; varieties, 329, 544, 584; ex- 
tremely tenacious of life, 332; many stalked, account, description 


and advantages of, 544; easily propagated, - - §45 
N. 

Nereum, manufacture of indigo from, - - 295 
Nitric Acid, use of in dissecting plants - : 166 
oO. 

(Economy, on the construction of terrace thrashing floors, ° 591 
Ogechee planter, on the rust in black seed and rot in green seed cotton, 172 
Oil, injurious to trees, - - © 164 

Olives, culture of, 234, 540; soil proper for, 538; propagation, 539 ; 
pickling, 541; gathering, 541 ; extracting the oil from, 542 


Onions, directions for cuitivating, by the editor - 524 
Opium, manufacture of, 568, 571; yield per acre, 569, 571; value of, 571 
Orange, trees form beautiful hedges, 73; would be useful and orna- 
meatal on the banks of rivers, 73; propagation of, 209; grafting, 210; 
Madras citron afford best stocks for, 210; do uot grow well from cut- 
tings, 210; preservation of, 503; culture of, 588, 637; productive- 
ness of, 638; fruit from are improperly gathered, 589; should be 


carefully handled, - 690 
Oxen, used in drawing mud, - . - 291 
P. 

Parmentier, introduction of the potatoe into France, by 118 
Parsnips, culture of, by the editor, . - 474 
Peach irees, culture of, 95; cause of their decay, 96; renovation of, 96; 
ants on, to destroy, - - - 615 
Peas, Bishop’s dwarf prolific, notice of, 11 ;—Knight’s tall honey and 
dwarf imperial, account of, 11 ;—garden, mode of raising in France, 
109; on the culture of, by the editor, 273; manures proper for, 275; 
management of, 576; may be sown as green food for cattle during 
winter, 247 ;—Cow, vines used for manure, 121; method of curing, 
123; Tory, recommended for fertilizing the soil, 165; on the culti- 
vation of for manure, by the editor, 191, 241; erroneously supposed 
to be an exhausting crop, 192; rationale of, 193, 242; effect of asa 
manure, 245; poisonous to ducks, 661 ;—Chickasaw, on the culture 
of, by N. Herbemont, 75; produces excellent forage, 75; objected 
to as forage, 183; comparative experiment between and the cow pea, 
by Col. F. K. Huger, 132; experiments on the culture and uses of, 
by D. Taylor, jun. 182; by J. B. Miller, - - 240 
Peaches, drying of, : : : 527 
Pears and Apples, drying of in France, 503; preserving of, 615 
Pearson, P. E. on the culture of silk, : : 15 
Physiology, vegetable, : : 268 
Piney tallow, account of : : : 392 
Pisé buildings recommended, : : 620 
Pistels essential to flowers, : ; : 382 
Pisum, on manuring by enclosing : : 414 
Plantations, on the general management of, by a planter, 281, 338 
Plantation gardens and the culture of vegetables, by the editor, 417, 
467, 522, 573 
6 - selection and preparation of, —: : 417 
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Planter, Georgia, on the rust of cotton, 

” a, on the general management of plantations, 
” on the effects of a gale of Auguust, 1830, by 

Ogechee, on the rust and rot of cotton, 

a Marsh, on the culture of the bearded rice, 

of St. Andrews, on the harvesting of corn, 
Practical, on the rot in green seed cotton, 

Plants, on the study of by G. W. W. Hazzard, 67 ; icomugioatetion of, 
166 ; in full verdure, 220 ; nutrition of, 336 5 dissecting 0 of, 166; ef- 
fect of mineral poisons on 

Plough, steam, premium offered for, 

Ploughing horizontal, advantages of, 78, 80, 179, 236; mode of ma 
ing, 78, 181, 235; not deemed necessary, 123; long practised in 
South Carolina, 178; by a practical _— 234; by E. Simkins, sen. 

343, 407 ; deep, recommended, : 116, 123, 181 
Plugging trees, advantages of, : 502 
Plum, productiveness Bolmer Washington, : 662 
Pollen, uses of, 382 
Poppy, culture of in Persia, 568 ; in Georgia, 569 ; collecting of opium 

rom, 569, 570; yield per acre, 569, 571 
Potatoes, Irish, Foxite & Kidney, notices of, 13; on the cultivation 

of, by Caroliniensis, 29; on the culture and use of, by Sir John Sin- 

clair, 34; varieties, 37 ; choice of seed, 38 ; experiments on the pro- 

ductiveness of different var’ ‘eties, 38,55; manures proper for, 39; 

preservation of, 56; size and management of sets, 90; sprouts, 91 

easily raised from seed, 92 ; change of seed recommended, 92 ; modes 

of planting, 92, 391, 607 ; tatiodeetion of, into France, 118 ; experi- 


ment on raising, from Euro ean sets, 125; time of planting in Caro- 
lina, 149; management of the growing crop, 149; earthing up, 150; 


» Securing of the crop, 151; uses of the potatoe, 151; cooking of, 152 ; 
preserving of, for future use, 152 ; receipts for making bread of, 153 ; 
meal, how prepared, 154; flour, how prepared, 154; to render mea- 
ly, 223 ; experiment on planting, 606 ; on manuring : 607 

Potatoes, sweet, mode of cultivating at Boston, 97; in France, 97 ; 
culture of, by Summerville, 126; by B. M’ Bride, 237 ; by L. 284 ; by 
J. D. 403, 457 ;—varieties described, 126 ; sprouts, treatment of, ‘97, 
130; preservation of, 130, 284, 358, 458, 521 ; produce disease in 
poultry, : 661 

Potatoes, everlasting, peetant of, : : 334 

Pork. curing of, ° . 555 

Poultry, on the rearing ‘of bya lady, 87 

Pride of India, an excellent ements 20; preparation of, 21; anti- 


” > 


dote to fleas, ; 392 

Pride of China, (see Pride of India.) 

Prince, William, on a sovereign remedy agninet mildew in grapes, 233; 
new work on grapes, by, - . 

Proctor, Col. on the manufacture of sugar, i 27 

Pulverization, advantages, : ° 

Pumpkins, injurious effects of, ° . 661 


R. 

Rain, relation of, on the moon, . 616 
Ralston, R, on the use of marsh mud as a manure, . 581 
Ramon, account of, ; . ° . 333 
Rennet, preparation ot : 365 
Resources of South-Carolina, by William Ellison, 82 
Review, of Sir John Sinclair, on the culture and uses of the Potatoe, 

34, 90, 149; engrafting grape vines, 43; cultivation of the peach tree, 

95 ; cultivation of the sweet potatoe, 96 ; Twamley, on the manage- 

ment of the diary, 202, 257, 312, 365; \eeopegenes of the orange and 

lemon, 209; culture of grapes, by N. Herbemont, 479; essay on the 


’ 
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history and cultivation of the olive tree, 538; remarks on the cul- 
ture of the many-stalked mulberry, 543; Hints addressed to the far- 
mers of Essex, : 641 

Reynolds, Dr 8S. on the treatment of swine, ‘ 552 
Rhubarb, on the culture of, by Dr. J. Mease, 24 
Rice, culture of India, 253; experiments on the prope r distance 
for planting, 629;—bearded, thought to be Siberian barley, opinions 
respecting, 184; on the culture and product of, by a wid planter, 
29%; by a Georgian, 356; observations on the objections to, by a Black 
River planter, 578 
Rice-field embankments, on the protecting of with Bermuda , by 
T. Spalding, 74; by an Alatamaha planter, 579; effects of the gale 
of 16th August, 1830, on 
Rot, in green seed cotton, not mere: by a 172; produced by 
insects, 
Rot«tion of crops, recommended, ‘ 117, 643 
Rules for determining the temperature of a country, 616 
Ruta Baga, culture of on new land, 334; by the editor, ‘ 470 


S. 


Salt recommended as a manure for Irish potatoes, 43; tmanufacture of, 
in Carolina and Georgia, 1366, 190; process of manufacturing at Lis- 
bon, 189; used as manure, 224; excellent for shallots, 503; brine 
destructive to insects, - - - 164 
Saltpetre, beneficial effects of, as a manure, 279, 391 
Salsafy, culture of, by the names, 470 ; by ae. Herbemont, 526; mode 
of cooking, 526 
Salem’s Alms-house farm, production of, - - 642 
Scallions, directions for cultivating, by the Editor, - 523 
Scuppernong grape vines, management and productiveness of, - 277 
Seabrook, Whitemarsh, B. on the causes which produce the second 
growth of cotton, 57; instructions for planting Sea-Island cotton, 141 
Seeds, may be raised with advantage in the Southern States, 33; gen- 
uine, propagation, 443 ; require heat and moisture to germinate, 487; 
essential part of a plant, 1; process of a 2a pe - 383 
Secret, on the secret prices obtained for Sea-Island cotton, 169 
Shallots, culture of, - - 503 
Sheep, destruction of, in Russia, 72; may be successfully raised in the 
middle district of South-Carolina, "535; economical mode of feeding, 
124; dung of, furnish good food for fish, 216; Ccanneieme of, Preju- 
dicial, 536 
Shrubs, ‘transplanting of, in full growth, 110, 220 
Silk, on the culture of, by P. E. Pearson, 15; by Gideon B. Smith, 328; 
vegetable origin of, 56; American demand for, 110; report of the 
French Cacaer of Commerce on, 277; reeling ‘and twisting of, 437; 
establishment at a 577; reel, bacon B. Smith’s descrip- 
tion of, - 
Silkworms, propagation of, 106, 376; management of, 107, 160, 377, 
585, 447; to have, of various ages, recommended, 160; several crops 
of, in the year 161; hatching, 161, 377; rooms purified by chloride of 
lime, 221; fixtures for, 376 ; reeling, 447; Persian mode of raising, 557 
Simkins, Eldred, Sen. on horizontal ploughi ng, 343, 407; on the adap- 
tation of the upper and middle districts of South-Carolina to the 
raising of cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep, : 
Sinclair, Sir John, on the ote and uses of the Irish potatoe, review- 
ed, : - - 34, 90, 149 
Sirups, apparatus for evaporating, . - . 70 
Slaves, management of, , 238 
Slugs, to destroy, - - 51,503 
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Smith, Gideon B. on the use of chloride of lime, 221; improved silk 
reel, 222; onthe culture of silk, - 328, 376, 427 
Soap suds, useful in destroyinginsects, - - 335 
Soiling of cattle, means of effecting, - 597 
7 mode of analysing, 608; cause of unproductiveness, 61); reme- 
ying, - - - 611 
Spalding, Thomas, on bordering river banks with orange trees, and pro- 
tecting embankments with Bermuda grass, 71; on the manufacture of 
salt, 186; on the manufacture of Indigo, 247, 293; on the introduc- 
tion of tea into the United States, 359; on the mode of constructing 
tabby buildings, and making permanent improvements on plantations, 617 7 
Spinage, directions for the culture of, by the Editor, : 
Spines and leaves, electro attractive powers of, : 336 
Stall feeding, quick and certain mode of doing, ; : 558 
Starch. sugar from, : 224 
Straw, preparation of, as a food for cattle, : 215 
Strawberries, great size of, 55, 446, 559; culture of, 221; burning the 
vines of, 
St. Paul’s "Agricultural Society, srt of the inspecting committee of, 
Sugar Mill, description of, 25, anh, —apparatus for manufacturing, de- 
scription of, 69, 70 ;-—houses, plan and description of, 134, 228 
Sugar, manufacture of, 27, 53, 66, 69, 70, 229, 233, 347, 352; difficul- 
ties attending 230; quantity of wood necessary for manufacturing 
each hogshead, 138; —from beets, manufacture of, 390; process of ma- 
nufacturing and clarifying from immature juice, 513; obtaining from 
molasses, 516; French mode of clarifying, 516; improvement i in the 
manufacturing of, 546, 549 
Sugar cane, on the culture ‘of, by a Louisianian, 24, 134; by Jacob 
ood, 225; by Edward Barnwell, 300; by B. McBride, 347; | by J. 
Hamilton Couper, 517 


nO Sar we 00, of, at Pendleton, 53; near Stateburg, 65; phenting 


of, 147 300 347, 353, 519; soil ‘best calculated for, 137, 232; 

working of, 138, 226; seed, care of, and quantity necessary for plant- 

ing, 139, 296 ; harvesting, 140; selection of, for grinding, 140, 227; 

cause of the have copes * in its coming up. 517; time of cuttin down 

and preserving for seed, 519; injured by excess of moisture when co- 

vered with earth, ib.; dry rot, cause of, ib.; juice from, strength of, 

at Baton Rouge and Pinckneyville, 301: experiments on, 347; sub- 

carbonate of potash used for clarifying, 389 ; purifying, tempering 

and preparing for making sugar from, by Aug. ‘Archbald, 492 ;—field, 

plan of, : 136 
Summerville, on the culture oa the sweet ‘potatoe, 126; ‘on hot beds, 

Pride of India, bearded rice and crab grass hay, : 20 
Swine, (see hogs.) 

T. 


Tabby buildings, ou the construction of, 617; process of, 618; durabi- 

lity of, : : : : 620 
Tallow, piney, account of, : : : 392 
‘Tariff, injurious effects of, : : : 120 
Taylor, David, Jun. on the Chickasaw pea, : 183 
Tea, culture and reparation of, in China, 110; sides on Skiddaway 

Island, notice of 186; culture of, in Brazil, 211, 214; preparation of, 

for market. 110, 212; might be cuccesfully sultivated in the United 

States, 213; opinion of Mr. Spalding respecting its ee into 

the United States, 359 
Teams, should not be permitted to remain idle, : : 646 
Terrill, Wm. on a native winter grass, : : 303 
Tetanus, or lock jaw, treatment of, : : 445 
‘Threshing floors. terrace, on the construction of, : 591 
Timber, to obtain good, : : : 391 
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Tobacco, efficacy of, ia destroying insects, 273; Cuba, on the culture 
of, 458; time of sowing, 460; nurseries, 460; transplanting, 461 ; 
culture of, 462; toping, 463; curing, 464; product and value, per acre, 466 
Transplanting, French method of, 278 ; trees in full verdure, : 220 


Tree of life, account of, : : : 
Trees, preservation of, in winter, 166; transplanting of, in full verdure, 
220; necessity of protectingtheir stems, : 
Trees fruit, (see fruit trees.) 
Turkies, injured by feeding on potatoes, - - 661 
Turnips, remarks on, 185; Swedish and mangel wurtzel, comparison 
between as food for cattle, 223, directions for the culture of, by the 
Editor, : : : $ 467 
Turpentine, spirits of, destructive to insects, : 447 
Twamley, on the management of the dairy, reviewed, 202, 257, 312, 365 
U. 
United Agricultural Society, proceedings of, . 196 
Upper and middle country, adaptation of to the raising of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep, ° ‘ , 5 
V 


Vegetables, esculent, notice of some few varieties, 11; anatomy of, 
166 ; roots of, protected by dead leaves, ; ° 614 

Vinegar, cure for inflation in cows, : . 279 

Vines, Grape, should be planted near whilst young, 17; soi! yooat for, 
ib.; injured by manure, ib.; methud of planting, 19; engrafting on 
the native stocks, advantages of, 44, 634; mode of grafting, 45, 334, 
481, 634; prejudices respecting, 84; improper treatment of, 84; hops 
between, supposed to preserve the fruit from mildew, 184; progr 
distance for planting in a vineyard, 197, 308 ; bleeding of prevent®d, 
224 ; Scuppernong, management and productiveness of, 227; training 
of, 308 ; fruit proper for making wine, 310; short pruning recommend- 
ed, 310; ssuhealien of ligatures, 446; mode of culture pursued by 
a Swiss in Missouri, 532; Fontainbleau, how managed, 614 ;—na- 
tive, a formation of vineyards of, 632; removal of fromthe wood, 632 ; 
propagation of, 632: engrafting, 634; culture of by Geo. J. F. Clark, 
84; by N. Herbemont, 304, 632; new treatise on, by Wm. Prince, 27; 
hops thought to prevent mildew in grapes, - ; 

Vines pea, method of curing, 123; furnish excellent fodder - 123 

Vineyards, on the formation of, by N. Herbemont, i 632 


WwW 


Wakefield, Mr. establishment of, for rearing poultry, ‘ 89 
Waties the Miss, on the management of silk worms, , 585 
Watts, Robert, observatious on the agriculture of, in the middle dis- 
tricts of South-Carolina, ‘ : 79 
Wax and honey, separating from the comb . . 
Weather, rules for, ‘ j ; 165 
Weavels, destruction of, : ; 168 
Wells, J. on the culture of asparagus beds, P 550 
Weston, Charles H. on the manufacture of indigo in India 46, 98, 155 
Weeds, advantages of listing down whilst green, ; 626 
Wheat, preservation of from weavels, ; ; 168 
Whitlows, cure of, : ; . 660 
Wine, making of, 481; sugar, quantity necessary for, ‘ 482 
Wood, Jacob, on the culture and manufacture of sugar, ‘ 226 
Wood-land, quantity of trash afforded by, ‘ ; 596 
Wounds, treatment of, A : , 443 
Y 


Young, Benjamin Farran, onthe strength of the cane juice at Pinck- 
neyville and Baton Rouge; ; . > 301 


334 
357 














